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ROBERT BURNS. 

The Centennial Celebration of His Birth. 
Scor.anD, smallest among the nations, exerts, and has long exerted 
an influence most disproportionate to her size upon the moral, 
religious and intellectual qualities of the humanrace. The astonish- 
ing mental energy and strength that characterize the sons of that 
bleak and rugged land have given pre-eminence to the name 
of Scotland over all there is of heroic and forceful in history. 
Ever active, beating ever outwards in defiance of the stormy 














seas that hem them in, heedless of opposition, careless of 
danger, intelligently and unconquerably persevering, the Scottish 
people have left their mark deep scored on the earth’s surface, and 
in the moulding of the minds of their fellow-men. A nation, even 
now less than three millions strong, has acquired such fame in arts 
and arms, in philosophy and theology, in poetic and romantic litera- 
ture, and in almost every department of science, no less than in the 
more material elements of progress, the advancement of colonization, 
and the extreme of daring in exploration, that, as has been well said 
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ROBERT BURNS. 





of late, though “ every country would probably claim the first place 
for itself, all would concede the second place to Scotland—the 
surest proof, now as of old, that the first is hers.” 

And of this sturdy nation Robert Burns is undoubtedly, par excel- 
lence, the representative man. The poet is the true cosmopolite, 
and the name of Burns is known and reverenced where Bruce, 
Wallace, Knox, Douglas, Hamilton; and the countless other shining 
names which cast such lustre on the country that produced them, 
are but vaguely heard. Wherever the English language is spoken 
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the Ayrshire plougliman’s name’and fame are household’ ords, and 


wherever an Anglo-Saxon community is — - he rahe ng y = 
reverenced 0 undredth appiversary of his birth, the 
January, 18h “Pd the shia asise to thé Gulf*of Mexico in 
America, ig the islatds of the West Indian seas, if his own native 
land, and ig ‘the remainder of the BritisWt Isles, a8 well @s in the innu-, 
merable colotiies which acknowledge the supremacy of England, the’ 
memory of Burns and the prosperity of his country were toasted on 
that centennial festival. To allude biographicatly to the simple 
incidents in the life of the poet wereg task almost superfluous, since 
they are imprinted on the sandinars more enduringly than 
those of any other poet of modern times. Born of parents im 
straitened circumstances, in the parish of Alloway, near Ayr, the 
gifted peasant spent the years of his earliest youth in agricultural 
toil, yet grasping at every opportunity of acquiring knowledge and 
familiarity with the productions of master minds. In the words of 
one of his biographers, he “was taught English well, and by the 
time he was ten or eleven years of age, he was a critic in substan- 
tives, verbs and particles. He was also taught to write, had a 
fortnight’s French, and was one summer quarter at land-surveying. 
He had a few books, among which were the Spectator, Pope’s works, 
Allan Ramsay, and a collection of English songs. Subsequently 
(about his twenty-third year) his reading was enlarged with the 
important addition of Thomson, Shenstone, Sterne and Mackenzie. 
Other standard works soon followed. As the advantages ofa liberal 
education were not within his reach, it is scarcely to be regretted 
that his library was at first so small. What books he had be read 
and studied thoroughly, his attention was not distracted by a multi- 
tude of volumes, and his mind grew up with original and robust 
vigor. It is impossible to contemplate the life of Burns at this time 
without a strong feeling of affectionate admiration and respect. His 
manly integrity of character (which, as a peasant, he guarded with 
jealous dignity), and his warm and true heart, elevate him, in our 
conceptions, almost as much as the native force and beauty of his 
poetry.” 
’ (Continued on page 151.) 








THE WIND. 
By Ada Trevanto». 


Tue wind went forth o’er land and se 

In the fresh morning’s early hours ; 
Its voice was eager, loud and free, 

And echoed through the paths and bowers ; 
The waves leapt up, its kiss to meet ; 
The trees bowed down, its might to greet, 
While wailing rea and forest’s sigh 
Prolonged the tones, and joined the cry, 

Of the wind which swept o’er land and sea. 


The wind which blew upon the sea, 

When morn had given place to noon, 
Was fierce, relentless, wild and free, 

And shouted out the tempest’s tune ; 
It cast the bark upon the shore, 
Whence it sailed forth the night before ; 
And the shrill ery of pain and death 
Was but a faint and gurgling breath, 

Through the wind which roared upon the sea. 


The wind was whispering on the lea 
When the red sun sank in the west ; 
It murmured a soft melody, 
And scarcely rocked the wild bird’s nest ; 
But the white rose-bush felt it pass, 
And her pure petals strewed the grass, 
Then fluttered off, like flakes of snow, 
To where the silent dead lay low, 
As the wind whispered on the lea. 


* The wind grieved in the tower and tree, 
When came the still night, dark and lone ; 
It sobbed and sighed remorsefully, 
As one who mourns.a fell deed done. 
It shook aside a swaying blind, 
And the white curtain drawn behind ; 
Within, their light pale tapers shed, 
Where watchers wept around a bed, 
And the wind grieved in tower and tree. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 
Congressional Summary. 


Senate.—Jan. 24.—Mr. Slidell, in a commonplace speech, recommended the 
voting of $30,000,000 for the purchase of Cuba. Mr. Mason, in a short speech, 
disapproved of the measure. Mr. Seward denouoced the scheme as unwise 
and ridiculous, and read pest of a debate in the Spanish Chambers, in which 
the Dons “a very tall. Messrs. Bayard, Foote and Toombs made short 

hh on e bj + 


Jan. 25.—The Senate sperit a portion of its sersion in commenting upon the 
novareen account of the recent difficulty between Messrs, Fitch and Douglas. 
As the affair occurred during a secret session, some Senators affected con- 
siderable astonishment that the facts should appear in print. The debate on 
the Pacific Railroad bill was then resumed, and continued ti!l the adjournment. 


Jay, 26.— The question of admitting the claimants to seats from 
Indiana, in place of Senators Bright and Fitch, the sitting members, to 
the privileges of the floor of the Senate, was again discussed at length, and 
the resolution in favor of extending such privil was laid on the table by a 
vote of thirty-one to wor, which probably settles the question defin- 
itively as against the Republican applicants, Messrs. Lane and McCarty. The 
a; — bill was then taken up, and all the pending amendments 

sposed of. 


Jan. 27.—The Pacific Railroad project was laid out stone dead in the Senate, 
All that reamins as the result of the deliberations upon this subject 
is a bill, which passed by a vote of thirty-eight to twenty, authorizing the 
Secr of the Interior to advertise for proposals for three railroad routes to 
the Pacific, the bids to be reported to Congress at the commencement of the 
next session. Mr. Gwin took the defeat of his pet measure greatly to heart, 
and hinted at the possibility of a dissolution of the Confederacy some day in 
consequence. 


Jan. 28 —Mr. Gwin, after apologizing for language he had used on the day 
previous, in connection with the defeat of the Pacific Railroad, gave notice of 
& motion to reconsider the yote by which it was lost. Mr. Seward presented a 

tition from New York, setting forth the defenceless state of New York and 

ooklyn, and asking an appropriation of $250,000 for the construction of 
works of defence, The petition was appropriately referred. 


House of Representatives.—Jan. 24 —Mr. Branch reported back the 
bill appropriating thirty millions of dollars for the purchase of Cuba. The 
majority say in ‘heir report that they hope that circumstances may never 
occur rendering it incumbent on the United States, under the imperative and 
over ruling law of self preservation, to take possession of the island without 
the concurrence of Spain; but if they should, summary measures could be 
much more easily justified if we are prepared tu show that we have exhausted 
all honorable negotiations in attempts to avert the necessity, and had offered 
Spain an equivalent in exchange for it, as such an offer might be necessary to 
complete the vindication of this Goveroment hereafter. We ought not to be 
deterred from making it by any supposed unwillingness on the part of Spain to 
accept it, or even to entertain it in an amicable spirit. 

In the evening session, Mr. Cochrane spoke in favor of the Homestead bill. 
His speech was distinguished by great good sense and admirable foresight. 


Jan. 25.—In the House, memorials, reports, &c., relative to the postal 
service were taken up. Several propositions for the establishment of ocean 
mail lines were laid on the table, thus indicating that any attempt to facilitate 
intercourse with other nations during the ;resent session ot Congress will, in 
all probability, prove futile. In Committee of the Whole, the discussion on 
the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation b'll was resumed. The appropria- 





tion for the salary of our Minister to Japan war agreed to by one majority only. 
A motion to strike out the appropriation of $75,000 to enable the President to 
execute the laws for the suppression of the African slave trade, eliciteda 
ppirited discussion, during which the act ot sending the negroes captured on 


board the slaver Echo to Atrica was cenounced by Southern members. 


Jan. 26.—In the House, bills providing for carrying the mails from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific were reported. A report was presented adverse to 
amending the act establishing the Court of Claims, so as to permit creditors to 
sue the Government. A bill to punish the forging and counterfeiting of 
military bounty land warrants was passed. Joint resolutions, dec!aring it to 
be the duty of the Government to eudeavor to effect the removal of the re- 

‘ons imposed by foreign countries on American tobacco, were adopted. 
bill was again introduced, and reierred to the Committee of the 















Fhole. 4in Coiimittee, the Consular and.Diplomatic Appropria' 
laken up, and the debate on the slave le was renewed with 
earnestness on the part of the Southern — » -— Colaniention Society, 
was whether _contracts en Seer ree e jon, “ociety. 
with regard to the ineoah aptred slaver Eclity should be con- 


med; and the Cotmmitt@é'fefused to agree to an appropria for eatrying 


ont said contracts. This does not dispose finally of the subject, however. 


wilk be brought updathe Horse at the proper time, when no tthe action 
te Presiaent with regard to the cans will be sustained. , In the course 
of the debate M . Barkedale, of Missi i, acd Miles, of South Carolina, 
unbésitatingly ayowed themselyes in favor of re-opening the slave trade with 
Afriea. © vt ar fa 
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Jan. 27.—The House bill, making appropriation for the expense of the various 
investigating committees, was passed. Five thousand extra copies of the 
reports on the —— of Cuba were ordered to be printed. In the House, 
the Consular and Diplomatic fg ete bill was taken up. The amend- 
ment adopted in Committee of Whole, reducing the number. of foreign 
Ministers, and also the one reducing the sum for carrying into effect acts for 
the suppression.of the slaye trade, were disagreed to. The bill was then re- 
jected—88 yeas to 99 nays. A reconsideration was moved and carried, and 
after voting upon several propositions to amend, a motion to strike out the 
appropriation for the mission to Persia was adopted. The House again voted 
on the passage of the bill, and again rejected it—90 to 94. A motion to re- 
consider.the vote, and to lay that motion on the table, was then made, pending 
which the House adjourned, 

Jan. 28 —The Secretary of the Treasury was called upon for information as 
to the actual and probable receipts from the customs and public lands for this 
and the next fiscal years, and whether they will- meet the expenses. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, in view of the resignation of Judge Irwin, were 
discharged from the further consideration of the matter. Bills were introduced 
for the establishment of Territorial Governments in Arizona, Dacotah and 
Jefferson, and referred to the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Grow gave notice 
that when the Arizona bill came up for consideration, he should move for the 
exclusion of Slavery within its limits: The President was called upon for the 
instructions of our Government and those of Great Britain to the respective 
squadrons on the African Coast. The vyoie on the Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill was then reconsidered. 

A Tariff bill has been brought before the House of Representatives by Mr 
Phelps, of Missouri, which, it is asserted, fully meets: the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who believes it will yield more revenue and be less pro- 
tective than the tariff of 1857. It is estimated that the measure would have 
increased the revenue on the past year’s importations about six and a half 
millions. 





The New Steamer.—Some time ago we gave some illustrations of the 
Winans’ steamer. We have now the satisfaction to hear that last week the 
Messrs. Winans put in motion the machinery, which answered admirably. The 
immediate object was to smooth the machinery, and to bring the rubbing 
portion into proper working condition before trying the action of the vessel 
through the water. A hawser was taken aft to a secure fastening astern, and 
the steam applied. An opportunity was thus afforded of making some inter- 
esting calculations in relation to other matters connected with the vessel. 
Although the propelling wheel ran at times from eighty to ninety revolutions 
per minute, no careening or oscillating of the vessel was produced by its action, 
or the vibratory motion of the machinery. The water was thrown from the 
wheel at the highest revolution with much violence and in large masses, and in 
a manner and direction (to all appearance) particularly well calculated to pro- 
duce forward motion only, with economy of power. The action of the wheel 
was remarkably smooth, and free from jar or unpleasant sound. The ventila- 
tion of the vessel, and the regulation of the temperature in the cabin, fire 
rooms, &c., by the provision made for direeting.and conducting the currents, 
was highly satisfactory, the temperature,.mot exceeding fifty-four degrees 
Fahrenheit at any time. : 


Panic in a Theatre.—The late accident in London,-where sixteen lives 
were lost owing to an alarm of fire in the Victoria Theatre, painfully reminds us 
of the danger we all run ‘im atténding theatrical performances: -We are con- 
vinced there ought to be more means of egress than there are at présént, We 
copy from the Lafayette (Ind.) Courter the following : seein 

“A panic took plage ‘at Tarner Hall, last night, during the progress 6f a 
theatrical performance, by which the lives of the audience, composed in 
part of women ati! children, were placed in imminent peril. The halls in, 
third story of Stetktin’s bu , on the south: side of the square, and is 
reached by @ na! stairway: Some person or persons had maliciously dis- 
solved a ch in the hall below, emitting a dense and stifling 
smoke, whieh, éxi the room occupied by the audience, created the great- 
est consternation and alarm. There was an immediate rush for the door, and 
men, women ahd children, half crazed with fright, crowded in a mass upon the 
stairway. “Fortunately, the bannisters sustained the immense pressure, and an 
appalling. calamity was thus prevented. Several children were trampled under 
foot, but-were not seriously injured. We hope that an investigation may lead 
to the detection of the guilty perpetrators of this outrage, and that they may 
be proseeuted to the full extent.of the law.’’ 

Such a fiend ought te be lynched. ‘ 


Moral ‘Boston.—The report of the Chief of Police, of Boston, for 1858, 
shows that during’the year 19,753 persons were arrested, of whom 16,101 were 
foreigners, 4,688 non-residents, 4092 females, and 3,277 minors. Or thecrim 
5 were arrested on the charge of murder, 19 assault with intent to kill, 
assault with deadly ‘weapons, 24 for adultery, 1,214 for simple assaults, 1,243 
simple larcenies, 7 bigamy, 423 (females) as common night-walkers, 1,037 as 
common drunkards, and 8,930 for drunkenness. During the year 908 persons 
were assisted home drunk, 5,128 disturbances were quelled, 648 lost children 
were restored, and 1,736 stores were found open. There are 1,940 dram shops 
in the city, of which 1,578 are kept by foreigners. The number of such shops 
is stated to be 82 less than last year. Of the 169 cases, under the nuisance act, 
conviction took place in 80 cases During the year, 13,904 destitute persons 
have taken refuge in the various station-houses, a surplus over the previous 
year of 2,991. Am increase of such accommodations is recommended. The 
number of houses of ill-fame in the city is stated at 208, being 37 less than last 
year. 

Washington Ladies.—A lady pues of a Northern paper bas 
been sketching the portraits of some of the famous belles of Washington. She 
is very enthusiastic in favor of Mrs. Douglas, but makes her somewhat more 
of a politician that sounds pleasant: 

Then comes Mts. Conrad, a young, rich and lovely widow, ‘‘who (another 
has said) has t60 sense to marry,”’ is called the greatest female courtier 
in Washington, ahd’ exerts no small influence over state affairs. Her full- 
length photograph, with those of all the other beauties of Buchanan’s court, 
is to be seen at y’s, in Broadway. First, stands Mrs. Douglas; her physique 
is splendid—not soft and pliant, but proud and queenly, after the an 
model, hair, eyes, classic features, brilliant complexion, with a com- 
mai ‘rather than winning expression. ‘ihe picture does not do her justice. 
Her @rees of black silk is not becoming, and is made in a fashion which tobs 
soriewhat the grace of her perfect form. Next stands Mrs. Conrad, all grace, 
eld in black velvet, with pearls. A wily, a subtle, a beautiful Greek, with 
far-searching eyes, rows cheek, and wavy golden- brown hair. Beside 
her stands Madame Le Vert, of Mobile, long a habitué of Washington, who, for 
her social genius, is pre-eminent above all American women. Madame Le 
Vert, without being beautiful, either in form or feature, has reigned as a belle 
since she was ten years old. She has travelled widely, has visited nearly all 
foreign courts, can carry on conversation in six different languages at one 
time, and be equally charming in all. 

Next her is Harriet Lane, of the White House, Mr. Buchanan’s niece. A 
blonde, cold and statuesque; pure and passionless as marble—one’s very admi- 
ration gives them a chill. She stands in a verandab, the capitol in sight. A 
spray of flowers in her hair falls low upon her bare and beautiful neck. She 
looks a model of repoze; the very Miss Lane whom the papers assures us “‘ re- 
ceives with great dignity.” And then, Lady Gore Ouseley, the Yankee Eng- 
lish woman, who has seen fit recently to dip her fingers into Nicaraguan affairs; 
who rules not only her ‘‘ dear Sir William,’’ but our President. Well, she is 
coarse and homely enough; and, according to my notion, is dressed in horrid 
taste. 

Fremont and the Sheriff.—The Mariposa Democrat says: ‘‘On Thurs- 
day last Fremont was seen to pass through Quartzburg, and take his way down 
the Stockton road, in a buggy, ata rattling speed. This, of course, excited 
the curiosity of the people in that place, but before any conclusion could be 
arrived at as to the probable cause, the under Sheriff hove in view, also at full 
speed. On being questioned as to the cause of his hurry, the officer replied 
that he had ro time to stop, as he was in haste to overtake Fremont. Whe- 
ther he effected tbe arrest we have not yet learned. It is probable, however, 
that the colonel had too much the start of him. The colonel is hard to catch 
when he gets a good stirt.”’ 


Grand Webster Festival.—there are some things in which Englishmen 
excel—exasperating the “‘h’s,’’ walking into roast beef, taking motes out of 
other men’s eyes forgetful of their own beams, and doing their bert to make 
slaves of all, while they groan over a chubby nigger. But even these pecu- 
liarities are nothing to their impudence. There were two young lords at the 
Webster dinner last week—a Mr. Seymour and a Lord Cavendish. Of course, 
being respectable men, their healths were drank, and we quote two prize speci- 
mens of that consummate effrontery which, in these people, reaches the sub- 
lime. Hon. Mr. Seymour lets off this: 

‘There is but one exception which I would venture to take, if I were to take 
any, and that is to the remark that England is no longer your home. It is 
with the deepest feelings—and I am sure I represent the feelings of my coun- 
trymen—that I tay that England is and ever will be a home to every American 
citizen. (Loud applause.) I think, sir, that the deep heart of England does 
beat sympathetically towards America; ani it will be impossible to forget the 
ties of race, of religion, of laws, of a destiny which seems to insure for us a 
meeting in the other ends of the world.”’ 

Lord Cavendish, with « little more modesty, said: 

“Gentlemen, although I never had the impudence to address an assembly 
like this before, yet, atter the good feeling you have manifested toward myself 
and friend, I should not be an Englishman if I dio not try to do-my best. (Ap- 
plause.) I beg to thank you from my heart for the kindness with which you 
have received the mention of our common country—for our common country 
it must ever be. And I take this opportunity to express my thanks and the 
thanks of my friend, for the courtesy and kindness which have everywhere 
been extended to us, and which have made our visit to America so pleasant 
that we shall never be happy until we can repeat it.”’ (Applause.) 

Calling ours a‘‘common country” is a decided insult. Was there no pa- 
triotic Lrishman there to ask him to tread on the tail of his coat ? 
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and ‘so did Mr. Lindawod, and off came the. skirt, ef just 
outside the door, w Me I. caught the. r skirt of the ni it 
came. The cars were thefi under full headway. ~ ~ _ 
The drowsy passengers in the car just began to understand the nature of the 
difficulty between the two parties, when the thief parted with his entire 
coat-tail. Several of them ran to the assistance of Mr. Lindawood, but 
too late. The thief to risk a broken neck to the State Prison, 
and leaped off the cars while they were under way. Whether he was — 
hurt, or escaped uninjured, we did not learn, but it is said he must have wen 
down fifteen or twenty feet before he reached bottom. The pocket-book which 
he stole from Mr. Lindawood, avd kept, contained $61. Another one contain- 
ing $600, he failed to reach. Mr. Lindawood was regretting his loss, when the 
conductor proposed an examination of the thief’s coat tail. This was done, 
and to the surprise and gratification of the passengers, two elegant gold 
watches were found in the pockets. It was unanimously voted that to steal 
eg trod pee od epee epee 

a to repay him. for loss. ere no ger o' 

ealling for them The timepieces are valuable ones, and Mr. Lindawood made 
full $100 by being robbed that time. 











FOREIGN NEw Ss. 


The steamship Arabia, whose ‘news is telegraphed ‘rom Halifax, brings ad- 
vices from Europe to the 15th inst.,.one week later. Kumors of war continued 
to be rife on the Continent, and the funds had suffered great fluctuations, but 
were better when the Arabia sailed. The total depreciation is estimated at 
sixty million pounds sterling. The speech of the King of Sardinia at the open- 
ing of the Chambers smacked of war. It is stated that orders have been given 
by Louis Napoleon for the preparation of 100 trausports to convey 3',000 men 
from the African contingent to Italy. On the 13th inst., Prince Napoleon left 
for Turin, where he was to espouse the daughter of the King of Sardinia—a 
significant movement. On the other band, Austria, in whose dominions there 
was much excitement, was concentrating more troops in Italy. King Bomba 
had liberated sixty-one political prisoners. Parliament is prorogued to the 3d 
of February. On the 7th of the same month the French Chambers are to 
meet, It was rumored that Mr. Gladst was to d Sir Charles You 
as Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. It is stated that the evidence agains 
the members of the Pheenix Club in Ireland, most of whom are shopkeepers or 
hanics, is lusive. Clubs of a similar character said to be increasing. 
The Belgian Cabinet had dissolved. The Prince Regeropened the Prussian 
Chambers on the 12th inst. A telegraphic cable, whic will be extended in 
the Spring to Candia and Egypt, has been laid to Constantinople. The ex-King 
of Delhi’s sentence had been carried into effect by his transportation to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Cotton had declined %{thof a penny. The Breadstuffs 
market was dull, but steady. Consols closed on the 14th at 955¢ to 95%. 


ITALY. 


The rumors of disaffection continue unabated. Many persons were leaving 
Milan every morning. The police had to efface from the walls of houses such 
inscriptions as ‘death to the Germans.’’ The troops quartered at Milan are 
exceedingly excited, and very strict discipline is necessary to prevent excesses. 

The official Piedmontese Gazette publishes the following note: 

‘The Official Gazette of Vienna, haviog announced the dispatch of reinforce- 
ments to Italy, the Piedmontese Government has thought it its duty to bring 
the distant garrisons near to the frontiers of Lombardy, without, however, 
cailing out the contingeut.’’ 

Three steamers with troops had arrived at Venice. : 

The advance guard of the Austrian reinforcements entered Milan on the 10th 
instant, under General Ranning. om 

The Archduke Maximilian had quitted Milan, and General Gyulai, the Mili- 
tary Governor, commanded in his absence. P 

The Piedmontere Chamber of Deputies had elected its officers from the rank: 
of the Liberal party, Signor Radzze being chosen President of the Chambers 
Additiona! guns had been mounted on the citadel of Milan, all pointed agains 
the city. 

A Milan letter of the 8th, says that the chances of a revolt were diminishing 
daily. 

The news of the alliance of Prince Napoleon with the Sardinian Princess pro- 
duced great excitement amongst the Italians, who regarded it asa pledge of 
the united action of France and Sardinia in the affairs of Italy. 

It was expected that Prince Napoleon’s presence at Genoa and Turin would 
lead to demonstrations of an unmistakeable character. 


AUSTRIA. 


The correspondent of the Times at Vienna says the spirit of the people in 
Austria has been aroused by the hectoring of Sardinia and the domineering of 
France, and that they are well pleased with the spirit displayed by the Empe- 
ror. No fewer than 10,000 men were sent by railway from Vienna on Saturday, 
the 8th, and by Wednesday 17,000 more, including cavalry, were on their way 
S aw. Eight batteries, with 100 horses to each battery, were sent. off on 

onday. 

The celerity and ease with which the troops moved from one extremity of 
the empire to the other had excited general astonishment. 

At one of the theatres a patriotic demonstration had taken place, caused by 
some allusions in the piece. 

It is stated that the Rear Admiral commanding the Austriam*squadron in 
the Adriatic, who was about to proceed to the Levant, has been ordered to re- 
turn to Trieste. 

The Austrian Corps of Observation on the Servian frontier was not above 
4,000 strong, and will not be reinforced. 

The speech of the King of Sardinia, on the opening of the Chambers, had 
produced an unfavorable effect on the Bourse. 

The Porte having acknowledged the new state of things in Servia, there is no 
ye now of Austrian occupation in that quarter, and the treaty of Paris 

not likely to be broken by the intervention of that power. 


PRUSSIA. 


The Prince Regent o the Chambers on the 12th ult. The speech opened 
with a lament for the g’s protracted sufferings, and an appeal to the 
Chambers to support the Regent. The general condition of the country is 
pronounced satisfactory. The budget shows the finances in a favorable state, 
and sufficient for the expenditures. Increased outlay is asked for the main- 
tenance o: the royal dignity, for the augmentation of the army, and for the 
support of the navy, which is reported to be in a flourishing condition. The 
peaceful relations of Prussia towards foreign countries continue, and all her 
friendly connections with the great powers remain undisturbed. The efforts of 
the Government have always, in concert with other German federal powers, 
been directed towards obtaining for the German Duchies, which are under the 
Danish sceptre, the full exercise of those rights to which the federal law and 
treaties between the German Diet and Denmark gave them founded claims. 
The speech concluded with a patriotic appeal to the deputies. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


Caleutta papers of December 8, and Hong Kong of November 20, had reached 
England via Irieste, in advance of the mail, which was due in London when 
the Arabia railed. They add few additional items to the telegraphic accounts. 

The Nawab of Banda had surrendered to the British. 

The sentence of transportation on the ex-King of Delhi had been carried into 
effect, and the steamship Niagara had conveyed him to the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is to be his destination. 

The dispersion of the rebels continued, but without any decisive blow being 
struck. 

Shipping continued very abundant, and freights were very dull at Calcutta. 
The produce market was quiet. In imports, piece goods were in brisk demand 
ata further aovance. Yarns were quiet, but firm. Tonnage in China con- 
tinued most abundant. 

Sir John Bowring had left for Manilla. 

United States Commissioner Reed was at Macao, and had furnished a section 
of the local press with the new tariff. 

Nothing had been heard of Lord Elgin’s expedition up the Yang Tsee Keang. 

Reports were current of serious disturbances within a hundred miles of 
Canton. 











MEXICO. 


The Tennessee brings news to the 24th. The Spanish fleet had left Sacrificios 
for the Havava. The British and French fleets were there, pressing their claims 
upon the Government. 

Miramon will not accept the Presidency, but declines in favor of Zuloaga, and 
against Robles. 

The Government of Guadalajara was destroyed by an explosion of the powder 
magazine just as Genera! Miramon bad left it. Two hundred persons were 
killed, and more wounded. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Sir Gore Ouseley was at Leon negotiating with the Nicaraguan authorities. 
Costa Rica had sanctioned the Belly Contract. Our own minister, General 
Lamar, was at Massaya. His extra genial habits were much commented on. 
He certainly is not the man to meet so practised a diplomat as Sir Gore Ouseley. 
The right man for that place, at the present juncture, is one who is a soldier, 
a lawyer and a man of the world. Such an one can be found in New Jersey, 
and one who, having been the first to hoist the Buchanan flag, has been most 
unaccountably overlooked. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The Illinois had arrived with a large amount of specie, News quite unim- 





portant. 
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ua Hio#8 7 Ww | funerals is so arranged in Paris that an opportunity of scraping acquaiutan ¢ men, but in most cases have retained the orders =uth cur aoe, eonvenien 
jond GOSSIP OF THE w ORLD. with influential people, either at Pére-la-Chaise, or in the mortuary apartment, and comely boxes are ready, in the —s of which we have been some 
ENGLAND. or at the service in church, is too good a chance to be thrown away. A lately what delayed by the joiner.—In reply te W. W. C., N. O., and we 


Submarine Keepy ed India and Australia.—Messrs. 
Birkenhead and on, have bad entrusted to them the im- 
the cable for the Indian and Australian Sub- 
The cable has been manufactured at the Birkenhead 
and is now ready for shipmént. Some months ago the Messrs. Newall 
the screw steamships Imperador and Imperatriz, built some years 
by Mr. Jobn Laird of Birkenhead, for the South American Steam Naviga- 
‘on Company, and which, d the Crimean war and the Indian rebellion. 
rendered important services in the transport of troops and stores to the seat 
of war. ‘These vessels were put into Mr. Laird’s hands to be fitted up for the 
eee anaes Sey ane Seedy to Se enmngst, and are now lying in 
Birkenhead docks ready to receive their respective portions of the cable— 
about 1,000 miles each, we believe. In the fore hold of each ship is an im- 
mense cylinder made of iron plates, thirty-one feet in diameter and fourteen 
feet in depth, which will receive one coil of the cable; in the after hold there 
is a cylinder thirty-one feet broad by ten feet deep, which receives a second 
coil, and between the main and lower decks is a cylinder twenty-eight feet in 
diameter by four feet six inches deep. The decks have been cut through to 
enable the cylinders to be placed im position. We believe the Imperador is to 
take on board her portion of the cable immediately, and sail for India early in 
January, the Imperatriz following with her coils at the end of the same month. 
The screw steamship Bahiana, purchased by the Messrs. Newall, also from 
the same company that owned the Imperador, is intended to be employed in 
submerging a third portion of the cable; and is now in one of Mr. Laird’s grav- 
ing docks receiving the necessary fittings, which will be rather smaller than 
those put into the Imperador and Imperatriz. 


The Cornet and Substitute.—The Alloa Advertiser has the fol- 
lowing story: “‘ Al ragoa young gentleman (the name is given by 
our contemporary) us to procure a commission in a regiment of dra- 

ns, and not possessing those mental qualifications which the Commander- 
Pechief now zoquises, procured a substitute to pass the necessary examination. 
The substitute duly presented himself to the examiners in London, and received 
a first-class certificate, which was recorded in the name of the aspirant who 
had employed him, and in a month or two afterwards the latter was gazetted 
toa cornetcy. The substitute for nearly ten months has been harassing the 
young cornet, and procuring from him by threats of exposure large sums of 
money, till at last he was unable to meet these inordinate demands, when 
about a month ago, the substitute anonymously communicated the fact to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief, w! com- 
municated with the officer, desiring to know the truth of the statements. The 
cornet was obliged to admit the fact, and has in consequence been removed by 
her Majesty from the regiment, and the value he paid for his commission has 
been forfeited to the Crown.’’ 


English Toadyism.—Young Prince Alfred, of England, having chosen 
to enter the naval service, has recently made his first voyage as ‘* middy,”’ 
and has received royal receptions and other welcome demonstrations at various 
ports where the ship in which he sailed has touched. The English press take 
exceptions to such honors being paid to one so humble as a middy. The London 
Times expresses its desire that the prince, instead of being a strange compound 
of “Mr. Midshipman Easy and of a princely hero of a Court Circular,’’ should 
become a skillful and self reliant seaman; and adds : ‘‘ He was sent out to be 
trained to salt water, and it is upon rose water that bis first lesson in naviga- 
tion is taking place, What has a young middy to do with royal receptions and 
royal salutes and royal fiddle-faddles.of every description? If he be treated 
from the first as the Queen’s son, and not as a midshipman of the Euryalus, he 
may be nominally. in the service as an incident of his birth, but he 
will never be fit to take the royal yacht across from Portsmouth to Osborne, 
without a real sailor at his elbow.’’ 


Cool.—We take from an English paper this cool announcement, by which it 
appears that Victoria considers the Continent as the best place tor her hopeful 
gon to sow his wild oats in, We advise all continental ladies to give him a wide 


berth : 

“ His pocket-book well lined with circular notes, and the parental blessings 
heaped upon him, a Bible in his portmanteau, and cough lozenges in his 
medicine chest, his royal highness will start with the God speed of his future 
loyal subjects ; and, on the whole, he has as good a chance as any young 
gentleman in Europe of having a jolly good time of it. If wild oats have to be 
sown, better that the home farm should not be selected for that species of 
husbandry ; the Continental common is by far the best place for that kind of 
operations for such illustrious youths.” 


A Humbug on Humbugs.—Mr. Spurgeon lectured at Exeter Halla 
shert while ago on the ‘Propagation of the Faith,’’ and in the course of a 
rambling lecture, said: ‘‘There were among them men who would not keep 
open their shops on Sunday for fear of damnation, but who would yet hold 
shares in a railway whose dividends were made out of Sunday traflic—who 
would shrink from any false action in private, but who needed looking after 
when they and a few others got together. (Hear, hear.) Again, Christian 
men were too conformable to the world. He liked to look back to the time 
when the Christian was known by the cut of his coat and his brogues. He did 
not go in for the ‘‘ broadbrim’”’—(laughter)—but he would rather dress him- 
self that way than he would wear the things some men did; and he would 
rather see his sisters in Christ habited as the Quakers than that they should 
magnify, enlarge and increase themselves as they now did.’’ (Immense 
cheering, which lasted nearly a minute.) Mr. Spurgeon then said: ‘ I trust 
this hall is insured. Such a noise must suffice to break in the very walls. I 
will, therefore, let that point drop, for I doubt not the ladies have had enough 
of it.” It was only, he went ou to say, his intention to mention that as an 
— of a wroug spirit in the church—as one of the approximations to the 
world. 


English Snobbery.—It is not generally known that such is the amusing 
flunkeyism of the English people, that if the Queen sneezes, everybody cries 
out, as the venerable editor of the Kn did when Charles Dickens blew 
his nasal ornament, ‘‘ What a heavenly sound |’? We did not, however, think 
“7 went so far as this: 

rom a memoir of the late Dr. Snow, in a medical journal, we learn that on 
April the 7th, 1853, he administered chleroform to her Majesty at the birth of 
the Prince Leopold. A note in his diary records the event. The inhalation 
lasted fifty-three minutes. The chloreform was given on a han‘kerchief, in 
fifteen minim doses, and the Queen expréssed herself as greatly relieved by the 
administration. He had previously been consulted on the occasion of the birth 
of Prince Arthur, in 1850, but had not been called in to render his services. 
Previous to the birth of ce Leopold, he had been honored with an inter- 
view with His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and returned much overjoyed 
with the prince’s kindness and great intelligence on scientific points, which 
had formed the subject of their conversation. On the 14th April, 1857, another 
note in the diary records the fact of the second administration of chloroform 
to her Majesty, at the birth of the Princess Peatrice. The chloroform again 
exerted its beneficient iafiuence, and her Majesty once more expressed herself 
#s much satisfied with the result. 

Inquisitive folk often overburdened Snow, after these events, with a multi- 
tude of questions of an unmeaning kind. He answered them all with good- 
natured reserve. ‘‘ Her Majesty is a model patient,’’ was his usual reply—a 
reply which, he once said, seemed to answer every purpose, and was véry true. 
One lady of an inquiring mind, to whom he was administering chloroform, got 
very loquacious during the period of excitement, and delared she would inhale 
no more of the vapor unless she were told what the Queen said, word for word, 
when she was it. ‘Her Majesty,’ replied the dry doctor, ‘asked no 
questions until she breathed very much ionger than you have; and if you 
will only go on in loyal imitation, I will tell you everything.’’ The patient 
-_ not but follow the example held out to her. Ina few seconds she forgot 

i about Queen, Lords and Commons; and when the time came for a renewal 
jee hostilities, found that her clever witness had gone home to his dinner, 

ving her with the thirst for knowledge still on her tongue. 


Millionaire Propriety.—London propriety has been shocked by the 
fates ; ures recently elicited in the investigation of a bankrupt firm named 
ai vidson & Gordon, which established the astounding fact that the great 
py on house of Overend, Gurney & Co. had been conniving at their frauds 
Cha Orgeries. {he managing partner of Overend & Co. was David Barclay 
on pman, who has been, since these revelations, obliged to quit the firm. A 
Oronbondent assures us that this style of transaction is no novelty in the 
pir Gurney & Chapman history, for thirty years ago they connived at a 

t bolstering up of an insolvent firm, Frys & Chapman, the well-known 
a bankers, the Chapman of which was brother to the aforesaid David 
the te, Chapman. For three years did they cook the estate, so that, when 
ont nkrupts failed, the debt, which had reached £170,000 in 1825, was 
re uced to a mere nominal amount in 1828, when, of course, Overend & Co. let 

em fail, carrying ruin to thousands of innocent people. 


SCOTLAND. 


Pear Latest Edition of the Fish and the Ring Story.—About 
F e end of July or the beginning of August last, a woman named Catherine 
oe the wife of a miner, named M’Lean, at Clifton, near the head of 
in Lomond, lost her marriage-ring whilst engaged in putting in or build- 
tin rents and notwithstanding that every search was made for it at the 
inte Fe could not be found. About a fortnight ago the cat brought a rat 
It is ¢ house, and around the neck of the rat was the missing marriage-ring. 
that eet, as rats are known to carry off coins or pieces of silver or gold, 
a 7 ring had been taken to the rat’s nest, where it had gone over the 
rn : one of the young ones, and remained there until the animal had ad- 

inced in growth, and curiously enough been captured by the cat. Mrs. 
oon a. who bad been about a year married, was no less rejoiced in getting 
tie eae lost ring, than surprised at the very singular way in 

FRANCE. 


is eeeneettont Duke.—An instance of the bonhomie of the Duke de Luynes 
through y the Sport, namely, that, passing the other day with some friends 
wenn gh & small forest adjoining his residence at Versailles, he came upon some 
en and children helping themselves plentifully to wood 
ul that the poor people would decamp without their spoil if they saw him, 


that he ordered the part i i 
Position ther ras party to crouch down and hide themselves, and in this 


until the woed filcuers had left. 
> Worthy of Sexton Brown.—A new and rather ingenious method of 
ushing one’s fortune is the subject of conversation in Paris. Attending 


The Duke wis so | 


j 


ained for a long time, at no inconsiderable inconvenience, | 





deceased gentleman, who had been made a “‘préfet de département,” to the 
wonder of his friends, actually obtained that post by assiduous attendance 
on the obsequies of folks where he was likely to meet stat , the minist 
who appointed him taking it for granted that he belonged to a very high class 
of society, from constantly seeing him at these grand gatherings. 


A Chandelier Trick.—The Marquis de —-, one of the celebrities of 
Parisian fashionable life, being about to pass into another state of existence— 
to fling off the gaieties of this wicked life of bachelorhood and sink into the pla- 
cidity of the married man—conceived the idea of parting a certain tender tie 
of long existence, by giving a grand spread at a Palais Royal restaurant last 
week. Toa sumptuous dinner succeeded a brilliant ball, and the fall tide of 
amusement had set in when a giddy young lion, whose brilliant entrechats 
would have been a fortune at the opera, conceived the most splendid idea of 
suspending himeelf in his aerial flight to the chandelier. The result was truly 
astonishing; ‘he merry and festive scene was changed as if by magic into a 
sauve qui peut of beauty, diamonds, black coats and moustaches. The chande- 
lier had given way and dashed to pieces the cut glass, and hundreds of wax 
lights scattering in every direction. ‘he idea of every one was that the ceiling 
was giving way, and the festival was to turn into an immolation of beauty and 
rank, It was some time before the true state of things was fully clear, and 
order and festivity again reigned. The talented dancer by a miracle, or else 
from the strength of his understanding, that is, the receptacle thereof, only 
had a slight wound on the forehead—a glorious scar for such an achievement. 


French Abuse.—A pamphlet has been published in Paris entitled, ‘A 
Letter to His Majesty, Napoleon III., on the French Influence in America 
apropos of the Message of Mr. Buchanan. By a Man of the Latin Race’’—said 
to be by M. Belly. The letter calls upon the Emperor to take in charge the 
destinies of the Latin race in America, and to protect it from the ‘race of 
brigands’’—the people of the United States—who ‘‘ are seeking to extend their 
famous protectorate over Arizona.’’ The writer is hard upon the people of this 
country, which he calls a ‘‘den of outlaws and filibusters, intent on stealing 
Cuba and Central America.’? Among other absurdities this raving bag of wind 
accuses us of wishing to destroy the Roman Catholic faith! So much for the 
effects of the mildest toleration upon such a ventral vagabond as Felix Belly. 


A Laughable Due!.—The duel which bas recen‘ly taken place on the 
Belgian frontier had its origin in a more laughable cross purpose than any of 
those which enliven the pages of the merry Marguerite de Navarre. The 
Count de C. , who has been absent from Paris for some time, had consented 
to allow his young wife to attend the opening of the classes on history. An 
invidious world pretended that a certain ; ay young professor of history, cele- 
brated for his conquests among tbe fair sex, had most to do with the love 
which the countess suddenly expressed for study. 

Last Sunday was the most crowded day we have yet beheld in the Bois. The 
young professor was there among the rest, mounted on the cream colored 
Arzb poney which Said Pasba sent him as a present two months ago, with the 
Egyptian Order, in acknowledgment of some outrageously bad verses on the 
damming of the Nile; and he looked his best, being well turned and of grace- 
ful demeanor, and evidently meent by nature to be rather the ornament of 
the devil-may-care assemblies of the guard-room, than the waster of midnight 
oil and blackener of white paper. 

Instead of making his cream-colored Arab caracole by the side of the Coun- 
tess de ’s little carriage, he was riding all alone in deepthought. It was 
evident some dreadful disappointment bad befallen the gay young professor. 
One of his comrades saw him, and taking pity on his forlorn condition, ap- 
proached to keep him company. Almost the first question to the silent swain 
was if he had beheld the pretty woman who had been driving for the last half 
hour up the Grand Avenue? ‘It is the Comtesse de , aud decidedly the 
prettiest woman in the Bois to-day,’’ added the friend ; whereupon the young 
professor, without a word, dashed off in the direction of the Grand Avenue. 

The carriage was there, the lady too, also another occupant—a gentleman 
TLe abruptness of the professor’s manner was misunderstood by the latter. It 
is probable he wished only to inform the fair pupil of an extraordinary historic 
discovery a recent research at the Bibliothéque had enabled himto make This 
was the cause of his meditative air while riding the Arab, and which a world 
too prone to jump to wicked conclusions had misinterpreted. So, indeed, did 
the husband in the carriage, and the professor’s unceremonious accosting of 
the lady caused a scene of a rather fierce character. 

The lady fell fainting at the bottom of the carriage; the professor, at length 
convinced that his evil star was uppermost, galloped off, thankful to Said Pasha 
for the speed of his Arab. The husband was not wise enough to understand a 
professor’s argument, and the affair ended in a duel, on the Belgian frontier. 
The young professor returned to Paris, a sadder and a wiser man; and his ad- 
versary was quieter, from a wound which put an end to his enjoyment of the 
pleasures of this season. 














RUSSIA. 

A Capital Company.—An American negro, named Ira Aldridge, has 
been performing at the Imperial Theatre in several of Shakespeare’s piece, and 
has met with great a»plause. His principal character, of course, is Othello, 
and he portrays the jealous African with such truth and energy that even those 
amateurs who recollect our great Russian tragedian, Karatugin, acknowledge 
the superiority of his sable succersor. In Shylock, too, he shows unusual dra- 
matic power, and, painted and tricked out for the stage, he passes very well by 
lamplight for “‘ the Jew that Shakespeare drew.’’ The worst is that Mr. Aldridge 
is accompanied by a German troupe, who periorm the parts assigned to them fo 
their vernacular, and the effect produced by their German answers to his 
English speeches is the most comical imaginable, and puts all illusion out of 
the question. Only think of Othello calling for his handkerchief, a Shylock 
claiming his pound of flesh, in English, and Desdemona excusing herself, or 
Portia expounding the law, in High Dutch! Fortunately, to the majority of 
our Petersburg audiences, both English and German are “ heathen Greek,’’ so 
that the incongruity of the performance is not felt by them so strongly as by 
the comparatively small portion of the spectators who are acquaintei with the 
two languages. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Nice Articles.—The young ladies of Australia are in many respects re- 

markable. At thirteen years of age they have more ribbons, jewels and lovers 


than perhaps any other young lacies of the same age in the universe. They: 


— very insipidly, too—from morning till night. They rush to the 
tanical Gardens twice a week to hear the band play, dressed precisely after 
the frontispiece in the latest number of Le Follet. They wear as much gold 
chain as the Lord Mayor in his state robes. As they walk you hear the tinkle 
of their bunches of charms and nuggets, as if they carried bells on their 
fingers and rings on their toes. ‘Tne first time I visited the theatre I sat 
near a young lady who wore at least half-a-dozen rings over her white gloves 
and who, if bare murquito-bitten shoulders may be deemed beautiful, showed 
more beauty than I ever saw a young lady display before. Generally, the 
colonial damsels are frivolous, talkative and over-dressed. They have, in brief, 
all the light, unenviable qualities of Eastern women. They excel in finesse. t 
heard of a young lady, who wishing to make a young gentleman who had been 
for some time hovering about her, definitely propose, had her boxes packed 
and placed conspicuously in the hall of her fatber’s house, thus labelled: 
Miss P. Jackson, passenger by the Archimedian Screw, for England.’ “If 
that does not bring him to book,”’ she was heard to declare to her mother, ‘ I’ll 
t Fred to thrash him !’’ That is an incident for a comedy—here is something 
‘ora melodrama. I was ata bal) last Christmas, and walking along a corridor 
saw two lovers in earnest dispute. ‘ Augustus, you are much mistaken,’’ 
said the young Jady. ‘‘ Bosh !’’ returned the gentleman, gruffly; ‘I saw him. 
Good night.” ‘‘ Augustus, don’t leave me; you are wrong. I love you too 
well. Your suspicion hills me.” ‘Pish! I’m off; so good night,’ and he 
really was moving away, when the lady, changing her tone of supplication into 
one of solemn impassiveness, said, ‘‘Go, sir—go; but, remember, |’ll not 


survive it. This house, thank Heaven! has a spiral staircase !”’ 
AFRICA. 
Negro Agriculture.—Dr. Livingstone, the great African traveller, says 
that on the western coast of Africa, in the valley of the Lucalla, the soil is 


Fruit trees and grape vines yield their fruit twice a-year, and 
grains and vegetables do the same, ifsown. By taking advantage of the mists 
of winter, three crops of pulse are raised. The grass is so tall that in one 
section it was two feet higher than his head, when standing on the back of an 
ox, and was as large round as a goose quill, Produce is very cheap, and the 
roads very poor. They have two breeds of cattle. One is of diminutive size, 
with short horns, and the other has legs nearly six feet in length, with large 


very fertile. 


horns. The Africans are fond of cattle, and spend much time in ornamenting 
them. They save the horns in order te carve them into fantastic shapes, and 
brand the skin with a hot knife, so as to make a oiscoloration of the hair in 
lines, like a zebra. The stranger the marks the handsomer the animal. The 


stranger the contortion of the borns the greater the value. He saw tobacco 
eight feet high, each plant having thirty-six leaves. The leaves were eighteen 
nches long by six or eight broad. 








CH:-&SS 

All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should be 
addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. Y. P. O. 

Morpsy’s Rerurn.—Mr. Morphy is expected to return after having visited 
Berlin and played with Lange, the co-editor with Anderssen of the Berliner 
Schachzeitung. 

TOURN/ MENT IN THE WiNoNA Cness CLuB, Minntsota.—The arrangements are all 
completed for a grand tournament in the Winona Chess Club, Winona, Minn. 


The players are classified into three sections among the gentlemen, and an 
extra section is attached for the ladies. The prize in the first section (the 
best players), will be one set of Morphy Chess men, club size, iron, Frére’s 
pattern. The prize in the second section the same as first, parlor size. The 
prize in the third section, the picture of the American Chers Congress. The 
prize in the sectioa for the ladies will be a beautiful set cf Morphy Chess men 


(of the unmarried kind), Fiére’s pattern, (we mean the Chess men, not the 
ladies), paclor size (tue »ize don’t refer to the ladies either). 

Ricamonp.—Mr. H. Chadwick, of “ our’ Club, will visit Richmond, Va., in a 
few days. While there he hopes to enjoy as a visitor the privileges of the 


Club of that city. 


To CorrEsPonpENts.—C. H. Avery, and others who have ordered the Morphy 
We have forwarded a few sets in boxes intended for other Chess 


Chess men. 








would repeat that the prices of the Morphy sets are, Club size, five,do! H 
parlor size, four dollars.—T. M. B., St. Louis. There*must be something 
wrong in the diagram of the position sent us—-No. 1—in three moves, for, in 
the second variation, if K tks R at B 4, White cannot mate next move. Can- 
not you adopt the general mode of recording problems, namely, sed for the 
White pieces, not for the Black; the latter is rather confusing. —8. N., Brook- 
lyn. The three-move position is quite pre’ been placed on file for 
use. The two-move problem can be used if you inform us that such 
disposition of it will be agreeable to you. Zimmerman. We hope to 
be terribly punished in the manner men’ our request shall be com- 

lied with asa ‘religious duty.’”’—Dr. R:, Philadelphia. All right. Ina 
ew days.—J. O. S., Pawtucket, R.I. ‘‘ Walker’s Art of Chess Play,’’ $2 ‘0 
‘* Walker’s 1,000 Games,” $3. These we can procure for you, but we fear at 
present ‘‘ Jaenisch’’ is not to be had in New York. Morphy’s Games will be 
sent shortly.—P. J, D., Hoboken, N. J. Problem recsived. In reply to ques- 
tions we sayy first, the problem is in the book ; second, it may be had by 
enclosing the price to us, in a few days; third, we are always at the Brocklyn 
Chess Club, corner of Court and Remsen streets, opposite the City Hall, in 
the evening. The most numerous attendance generally is on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. Messrs. Perrin, Marache, Loyd, Seibach, Horner and 
others then play their match games. These evenings re alxo devoted to the 
tournament players.—PontiFEx, Detroit, Mich. Problems on file for exami- 
nation.—RoBeERT Morris, Stillwater, Minn. Your request shall be complied 
with at an early date.—Furs. There is no particular arrogance in criticising 
Mr. Loyd’s problems, or any one else’s, but one should not adopt the style of 
Jobnson and assume the profundity of Philidor, to knock spots out of a 
problem when their very first move presents a most obvious and elementary 
checkmate. In the play suggested by you White plays Kt to K Kt 8, then 
mates with the Q. Is it hardly fair to expect an editor to fil up all the im- 
aginary holes without any bottoms in them, picked in his Chess problems ?— 
G. M. F., and everybody else in the world, or who expect to come into the 
world, who are learning, or who expect to learn Chess. You can have 100,000 
Queens or any other pieces on the board at the same time, provided you can 
get as many Pawns on your opponent’s first rank of squares.—P. A. A, JR., 
Charleston, S. C. Find another letter from us which gives you the desired 
information. Please send us your city address. We shall have ready in about 
one week proper boards, twenty-two inches ‘square, for your Club at three 
dollars each. In answer to your question as to ‘‘tournaments,”’ we invert 
for your information the simple arrangements of three tournaments now on 
the tapis at the Brooklyn Chess Club: First class, eight players, $1 each ; 
Prize, Chess men and board ; one game to be played every Wednesday or 
Saturday evening, or game forfeited ; first winners of two games to be vic- 
tors. Minor Tournament, sixteen players, 50 cents each ; prizes, Chess men 
and board ; one game to be played every Wednesday and Saturday evening, 
or game forfeited ; first winners of two games to be victors. Pool Tourna- 
ment, any number of players, 50 cents each ; prize, Chess men and board of 
the value subscribed ; one game to be played between all the players seve- 
rally in pairs, the best score to take the prize. One game to be played when- 
ever two players meet, or the game forfeited.—A Constant Reaper, De 
Moines, Iowa. The Jaw means the Rook only with which you are about to 
Castle.—Fus. We think our reply to a former communication must have 
been misapprehended. Nothing of the kind was thought of. How can you 
mate if Black moves K toR5? We think the other also correct in the par- 
ticular mentioned by you.—Patapsoo, Elliott’s Mills. The solution is un- 
sound. Shall be happy to hear of the establishment of your Club.—Dr. C. 
C.M. You will hear from us soon and receive the unmarried men for the 
parlor size, ladies.—-Brown, N. Y. The book will contain all the solutions, 
and may be had through us. 


Soivtions Receivep.—Syphax, Pawtucket, R. I. (Send along the problems); F. 
H. A., Elmira, N. Y. (Not ‘‘O K’’). 











PROBLEM No. 182.—By Toro. M. Brown. From ‘“ Morphy’s 
Games and Frére’s Problem Tournament.” This problem gained 
the prize of eleven portraits of distinguished problem composers. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


BLACK. 
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Fourts game of match between Paut Morpuy and Herr ANDERssEN, with 
notes by Mr. Walker, from Bell’s Life. 
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Mr. A Mr. M. Mr. A. Mr. M. 
1KtoP2 K toP2 27 QRtoQ Kt Be Eww) 
2K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 28 RtksR br 
SK BtwQKt5b QRtoPl(a) 29 QtoK R8 (ch) toK2 
4BtoQR4 k Kt toB3 80 Qto K R7 (h) BtoK4 
56 QtoPl KBtoQB4 81 BtoK B3 Q to K kt6 
6 QBtoPl QKttoP2 382 K to Kt Q to Kt 3 (i) 
TKBtPQB2 QtoP2 83 Q tks Q P tks Q 
8 P tks P K Kt tks P 34 Bto Q Kt7 R to Q Kt (k) 
9KRtoP1 Castles (b) 35 Btks QRP QBtoPl 
10 Castles KRtoP1l 386 KtoK B2 B to Q3 (l) 
11 QtoPl1 P tks P 37 Rt Qs K to Q 2 (m) 
12 P tks P BtoQKt3 88 KtoK 2 Rto gk 
13 QKttoB3 KKtteQKt5 39 BtoQKt7 R tks ? 

14 Bto QBtoK3 40 BtoQB8(ch) KtoQn2 

15 QR K Kt toQ4 41 RtoQ R to Q R7 (ch) 
16 Q Kt toK B3 42 KtoK B3 BtoQB4 

17 Qto KRtoK 43 BtoK6 R to K B7 (ch) 
18 KRtwQ BtoQ4 44 K to Kt 3 (n RtoKB3 

19 K Kt 0 K5 Qt Q3 45 Rto Q7 (ch K to QKt3 
20 Q to QB 2 (c) KttksQP(d) 46 BtoK Kt4 BtoQ3 (ch), 
21 Btks Kt Btks B 47 KtoK R4 P toQ B4 (0) 
22 Kt tks B Q tks K Kt 48 BtoK B3 PtoQB5 

23 Kt tks Kt (ch) Q tks Kt (e) 49 RtksK KtP(p) RtoK B 5 (eh) 
24 Qto K R7 (ch) KtoK B 50 BtoK Kt4 PtoQBé6 

25 BtoK 4 (f) QRtoQ 61 PtoK Kt3 R tks B (ch) 


26 KtoKR B tks Q Kt P 
Here Anderssen resigned the game. 
sides throughout. 


The play is of the highest order on both 


(4) We note that Morphy always plays this move, and wondere1 Harrwitz 
in his match did not adopt it. 

(b) Anderssen has closed his opening too much, and Morphy has decidedly 
the better position. 

(2) , yo ; but shutting up Q R and K B terribly. 

(d@) Here comes in Morphy, with his usual crushing logic, when he gets the 
chance. 

(e) This has been a difficult train of moves for both. Morphy has won a 
Pawn, which is the game, should Anderssen’s coming check be worthless. 

(f) To check again were useless. Morphy has outplayed you. 

(y) Naturally wanting now to realise. 

(h) Queen bewildered with a full sense of her difficulties. 

(i) Very well played ; forcing change of Queens. 

(k) Much better than pushing Q R P. 

(1) Morphy has won a game ; but it is as well to give remainder, to see how 
he carries home his work. Anderssen’s Bishop is not in clover. 

(m) To attack Bishop with R. 

(n) King is now cut off from chief scene of action. 

(0) Here lies the real game. 

(Pp) Quite useless. 











What Is the Fiend’s Name t—There is a cowardice about our newspa- 
per conductors which the English journalists never show—and that is the 
suppression of the names of men who perform legal acts of inhuman villainy. 
Had we shown the same timorousness in our war upon the swill milk vaga- 
bonds, we should not have received the public support as we did, nor have tri- 
umphed. Why did not the Brother Jonathan publish this wretch’s name? 

‘*A Boustvess Man.—A creditor at Buffalo, New York, the other day levied 
on the grave-stone of a child that bis poor debtor had ordered at a marble 
yard, and had it sold at auction, buying it himself.”’ 
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WILD HOG HUNTING IN INDIA. 


Tux hunting of the wild hog in India used to be the favorite pastime 
of the officers of the Indian army, before they were called to the 
severe and less pleasant duty of hunting the revolted natives. This 
species of hunting afforded great amusement and no little excite- 
ment, although there was but little danger except what was found 
in the headlong pace of the pursuit, and the difficult country over 
which the chase generally extended. , 

The officers generally fi a party ; all were well mounted and 
armed with a sharp, sien . A number of the natives were 
always employed to beat ds and drive the hog into the open 
country, where the horsemen, choosing their ground, were awaiting 
its appearance. Once the view halloo! given, once the devoted 
sportsmen and reckless, dashing riders upon his track, and good-bye 
poor hog! Many accidents occurred while in the heat of the pursuit, 
but those who willingly run such risks must take the consequences 
thereof. It is presumed that the wild hogs have multiplied greatly 
since the attention of their persecutors has been diverted to the 
more dangerous sport of man hunting. 








NEW TENTS FOR ARMY USE. 


WE engrave views of a new and valuable invention, due to an officer 
in the British army, which have, it is claimed, considerable advan- 
tages over those ordinarily in use,such as great portability and 
strength to resist storms, as well as the ease and rapidity with which 
they can be pitched andstruck. The form of the tent is a curvilinear 
octagon, whereby it is less liable to catch the wind and rain than 
the perpendicular walls and conical sides of tents constructed on 


the old system. One striking peculiarity is the total absence of any 
centre support or pole. The frame of the tent is formed of stout 
ribs of ash, bamboo or any other flexible material. The ends of 
these ribs are inserted into a wooden head fitted with iron sockets, 
and the butts are inserted into the ground, passing through a double 
twisted rope, having fixed loops at equal distances. In this position 
the ribs have a strong resemblance to those of an expanded 
umbrella. The rope through which the butts of the ribs pass is well 
pegged to the ground, and the canvas cover thrown over the frame- 
work, and secured by leather straps to the ground or circular rope. 
A strong, comfortable tent is thus at once constructed, which #% 
rendered more secure by means of outside storm ropes radiating 
from the cover at the back of each rib. In connection with these 
there are six inside storm ropes for the hospital tent. The compli- 
cated and troublesome system of poles, ropes and pegs by which 
the tents now in use is supported, is thus rendered unnecessary. 
The canvas used in Major Rhodes’ tent is double and waterproof, 
and if required, the strong canvas covering or bag in which the 
whole tent is rolled up, can be divided into two parts, and buttoned 
to the inside of the tent on buttons provided for that purpose, there- 
by affording a material ground support to the whole of the canvas 
round the bottom of the tent when the knapsacks and rifles of the 
men are placed thereon. The rifle loops are very simply arranged, 
so that the arms can be placed or unlooped in one second of time. 
Besides this, it prevents the ground currents of air from blowing 
direct on the men when lying down. The ventilation has been par- 
ticularly attended to and most efficiently carried out, giving a great 
advantage over the present system, in which little or no attention is 
paid to this important point. Fires can be lighted within the tent, 
the smoke of which will escape through the ventilation holes at the 
top, which can be completely uncovered for that purpose. 











THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 


OR, TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 
By Mark Lemon. 


PART IL—THE NEW WORLD. 
CHAPTER II. 


Two years before the arrival of the Leonards in Australia, the colony 
had been visited by a great drought, and many of the settlers had 
been ruined or been subjected to considerable loss, and, conse- 
quently, the new comers found little difficulty in obtaining a location. 

The run, as it is called, which the Leonards selected was in the 
Grosse Valley, near the foot of the Blue Mountains, and not far from 
the new road then just completed by convict labor, and which leads 
into the Bathurst country, the recent discovery of three bold spirits, 
named Wentworth, Lawson and Blaxland. 

Their house was rough enough externally, but within some small 
pains had been taken to make it comfortable. Two of the rooms 
were papered with old newspapers, and the large kitchen in which 
the family generally resided was lined with thin plankiug. A wooden 
fence ran round the house and enclosed ground enough to grow 
vegetables and grain for their domestic use. Beyond this enclosure 
was a paddock and the farm buildings, consisting of stables, barns, 
storehouses and sheds for sheep-shearing. There were a few trees 
about the house ; but their thin foliage, dull and vertical, did not 
afford much shade from the fierce December sun, and Christmas was 
near when our story again found the Leonards. 

They had been very prosperous ; their flocks of sheep numbered 
over three thousand ; they had two out-stationed shepherds and an 
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WILD HOG HUNTING IN INDIA, 


experienced stockman, besides two laborers, whom they had 
brought out from England. The only drawback to their comfort 
was the failing health of Mr. Leonard, and the old wound in the leg 
sometimes made him prisoner for days. It was during one of these 
attacks, rendered more distressing from the absence of all medical 
aid, that, towards the close of the day, a stranger arrived at the 
station. He was one of those restless, careless fellows, to whom 
new scenes and society are necessary, and who, loving a roving life, 
will not settle anywhere, but ride from farm to farm as sheep- 
shearers, and earn abundandance of money to supply their wants 
and pleasures. This man was usually called Red Dick, from the 
color of his hair, which be wore in great profusion over head and 
face. His appearance was not much in his favor as he appeared at 
the door of Mr. Leonard’s house, booted and spurred, without coat 








or waistcoat, and wearing only a red shirt, secured at the waist by a 
broad belt of leather. He had a stockman’s whip (a formidable 
weapon) in his hand, a torn “jerry” hat upon his head, and was 
altogether as picturesque a vagabond as a painter could have 
desired for a model, but bore an excellent character for good-nature | 
and honesty. He was welcomed to whatever the larder contained, 
and Lucy was not stingy in her housekeeping. 

The remains of a pudding known as “Station Jack,” two or three 
large “‘ dampers”—bread made into cakes and baked on the hearth— 
and about half a pint of whiskey soon disappeared before the hungry 
stranger. Dick then lighted his pipe, and settled down for a talk | 
with his entertainers. As a matter of course, they spoke of Mr. 
Leonard’s ailments, and their regret at the absence of medical 
assistance. 

“I once thought,” said Dick, “ that I should never take physic as | 
long as I lived, but last summer made me glad enough of a doctor. 
I paid my first visit to the new eountry yonder—to Bathurst—and 





somehow or other, whether from over-heating myself with work or 
drinking too much whiskey to cool myself, I got laid on my back 
with fever. My first visit would have been my last, had not the 
people at the station where I was been both kind and clever. They 
were new squatters from England, and the old lady might be 
President of the College of Physicians for what she seemed to know 
of physic. I was out of my senses some days, and shocked the oid 
lady sadly by a rough way I have of speaking now and then. I 
swear a deal at times, but I don’t mean anything by it. Well, it was 
some weeks before I was on my legs again, and, as I said, I might 
have been located there for ever but for the skill of Mrs. Wycherley.” 

“Mrs. Wycherley? and from England?” exclaimed Lucy. 

“Yes; and why not?” inquired Red Dick, looking somewhat 
surprised at Lucy. “Most ofthe squatters are from the old country, 
I forget the name of the place they come from ; it was no great way 
from Canterbury.” 

“ Grassvale ?” said Lucy, almost breathlessly. 

“ Grassvale!” exclaimed Dick ; “ that was the name of the place, 
sure enough. Do you know it?” 

“ Know it!” replied Mr. Leonard ; “it is our native place, and the 
Wycherleys were our next neighbors.” 

“Then take my advice,” said Dick ; “send, as you can’t go, to 
Mrs. Wycherley, and I’ll be bound she’ll put you to rights in a day 
or two. You'll letme camp down here for to- and to-morrow 
I’m for the Bathurst country, and will guide a you'll send to 
Wycherley’s run. You think over it by the m . And now, if 
you please, I’ll turn in ; anywhere will do for me,” and swallowing 
another glass of whiskey, he followed one of Leonard’s men to the 
bed which had been prepared for him. 


Lucy at the same time went out into the little enclosure, and 
walked up and down in deep thought. 


“To be so near ; not more than sixty miles apart, and not to have 
sought me out! Is he offended so deeply that he has no desire to 
see me again? Perhaps he has been unfortunate, and the great 
drought may have destroyed his flocks, and he still fears my father’s 
opposition. He does not know how my father’s changed, how 
humbled, how anxious to atone to both of us for the cruel past. 
Can Charles have changed also, and lost the love he once had for 
me ?” 

The thought made her weep, and she buried her face in her hands 
until the tears welled through her fingers. 

“Oh, no,no! I have suffered ashe has. Sleepless nights, anxious 
days, coldness and reproach, and my love hasoutlivedall. Icannot, 
will not, bear this state of doubt! Shall I write to him? my letter 
may miscarry, and he may never know that I have written to him. 
ShallI go? Why not? 1 love him with all the love I have. My life 
is wearing away in misery and doubt. I have sworn to him my troth, 
and am his wife in the sight of heaven and in my own estimation. 
Why should I not go? Because I am a woman, and my conduct 
might be hardly judged? Be it so. I will not sacrifice my own 
peace, and, perhaps—yes, perhaps—his also, from such an unworthy 
fear ; and itis my duty to risk something, knowing how much suffer- 
ing Charles’s love of me has caused to him and others. I will go to 
morrow.” 

She re-entered the house, and told her father what she had been 
thinking in the garden, and it was not un‘il he had consented to her 
making the journey that she spoke of the advantage likely to be de- 
rived from Mrs. Wycherley’s doctoring. She was anxious, most 
anxious for her father’s recovery ; but at this time she fancied it 
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NEW HOSPITAL TENT FOR MILITARY US6.—SEE PAGE 146, 


would be hypocrisy not to attribute the motive for her journey to | pipes, rolled themselves up in their blaukets, and in due season 


see Charles. 

At daybreak a plentiful breakfast was prepared, and which Red 
Dick ate with more than his usual appetite (no trifle, by-the-bye), 
being stimulated thereto by the prospect of having such companions 
as Lucy and her servant, old David, from Grassvale. 

Before they started, Lucy went to her father’s bedside, and kneel- 
ing down, folded the old man’s head in her arms, and said— 

“Dear father, I have told you truly all that has passed in my 
thoughts, and why I undertake this journey. I know not how it may 
end, but I shall feel God’s blessing will be upon it if you tell me you 
approve the motive.” 

“From the bottom of my heart I do!” answered Leonard ; “ and 
it will take a load from me to know that those whom I have put 
asunder are again united. My ailments are not all of my body. A 
stubborn wiil, Lucy, a stubborn will, is indeed a curse! Go, go, my 
child!” and having kissed each other tenderly, Lucy departed. 





DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION, NEW MILITARY TENT. 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCES IN ENGRAVING. 


1, Represents view above cap of field or guard tent. 
2. View beneath ditto, and cord for opening and closing ventilator cap. 
A 3. Section of a field or guard tent head. 
- Me 4. Side elevation of ditto, showing the stirrup-irons (L) which receive the 
5. Screw and brass junction-socket of ridge-pole. 
6. Galvanized ridge-socket. 
E. Wrought iren shoe or rib, riveted with copper rivets. 
F. Section of hospital rib, which is 14 feet 2 inches long, 2 by % inches at 
the butt, 214 inches at the top. 
G. Cast iron stops, secured with iron screws. 
H. Ribs formed with ash or other flexible wood or material. 





The party were all well mounted, for most of the laboring men in 
Australia keep a stout nag of their own, and old David was a capital 
judge of horseflesh. Their road lay at first through a small wood of 
gum trees, with which were intermixed gigantic nettles, grasses and 
ferns, some of them fifteen or twenty feet in height, with proportion- 
ate bulk and expansion. Beautiful, but scentless, flowers grew in 
profusion on the wayside, whilst the boughs of the trees were 
scarcely less brilliant in appearance, from the number of parrots 
and other songless birds, clothed in the most gorgeous plumage 
and constantly in motion. Before Lucy’s party reached the open 
country, they halted to rest and feed their horses, as Red Dick ad- 
vised that their next should be a long stage; and then, after a rest 
of four hours, to resume their journey by moonlight. 

During the halt Lucy more than once endeavored to make further 
inquiries about the Wycherleys; but her courage failed her, and 
Dick was too busy with attending to the comforts of himself and his 
horse to allow many opportunities for conversation. 

Mounted again, their way now lay over a plain of soft, elastic turf, 
dotted at great intervals with the huts of the out-stationed shepherds, 
and whitened here and there with vast flocks of sheep. Now and 
then herds of graceful emus might be seen, and occasionally the 
Sigantic crane rose into the air, disturbed from his banquet at some 
river's side. The distressing cry of the dingoe, that pest of the 
shepherd, was sometimes heard from patches of brushwood ; and 
the flies and mosquitoes were not idle in the sun. 

Another halt, and Dick, spreading a large blanket over the bough 
of a tree, made a little tent for Lucy. Having tethered and hobbled 
the horses, Dick produced a tea-kettle and frying-pan, and with old 
David's assistance soon furnished a savory and refreshing meal, 
which being ended, the two men, without ceremony, lighted their 





snored in concert. 

Lucy dozed a little, but her thoughts were too busy to let her 
sleep. The evening deepened into night. Old scenes, old friends, 
old feelings came back to her as she sat musing in her little tent, 
until the familiar cry of the cuckoo (which in the New World is heard 
only at night) overpowered her quite, and she wept aloud. Re- 
lieved by her tears, she fell into a deep sleep, and dreamed she was 
standing beneath the old church-porch, watching a broken cobweb 
waving in the light of a winter’s sun. 

She was asleep, when the voice of David awakened her to resume 
their journey, and for a moment or two she could not recal her 
thoughts from the old times and the Old World. 

The moon had risen, and they soon found themselves on the new 
road lately cut through the Blue Mountains, and were obliged to 
ride with some caution. On one side of the road they saw a long 
log-hut, around which sentries were placed, their bright arms glit- 
tering in the moonlight. 

“ The Convict Barracks,” said Dick, “and a pretty nest of devils 
inside of ’em, miss. We have to thank ’em for this road, bad as 
it is.” 

“We mustn't grumble, I suppose,” said old David; “ but if I 
break my horse's knees I shall pray for some of ’em.” 

“ And they want somebody’s prayers,” replied Dick, “ for they’re 
a desperate lot. Two of ’em got away from this gang about a 
month ago, and have been living by thieving whatever comes in 
their way. See yonder clump of trees in the valley there, to the 
right of the hill ?—that’s Wycherley’s run.” 

Lucy having gazed a minute, felt her eyes grow dim, and she 
grasped the mane of her horse for support in her saddle. Dick saw 
the change which came over her face, but without in the least guess- 
ing the cause, and attributing it naturally to the fatigue of her 
journey. 

“T was afraid how it would be,” said Dick, supporting Lucy with 
his arm ; ‘‘ we ought not to have been in such a hurry, having miss 
with us. Here, old chap, give me your canteen, and put a dash of 
whiskey in the cup.” 

He made Lucy swallow a small quantity, and seeing her revive, 
proposed to lift her from her saddle to rest for awhile ; but she 
thanked him, saying, with a faint smile : 

“T am quite well now, and would rather go at once to Mrs. 
Wycherley.” 

“So be it,” said Dick, “another mile and we shall be on their 
run, and then the road leads direct to the house.” 

The mile was soon accomplished. 

“I must part company with you now, miss,” said Dick, “‘ as I have 
a long ride before me. When you reach the top of yonder hill you 
will see the lot below you, and be sure of a hearty welcome when 
you get there.” 

As he spoke, the first red streak of morning lighted up the sky at 
the back of the hill, and the figure of a horseman stood out in strong 
relief, as one had done years ago in the moonlight. 

“There is Wycherley,” continued Dick. “ I never see a man once 
but I know him at a mile distance ; so good-bye, miss”—Lucy could 
only bow her head and wave her hand—“ good-bye, old boy; tell 
Wycherley that Red Dick has not forgotten him or his kindness ;” 
and then waving his torn jerry in the air, he rode off at a pace which 
showed the constraint he had put upon himself to accommodate 
Lucy. 

Lucy needed not to be told that the distant figure was Wycherley; 
for her heart beat violently, and her cheeks flushed as the distance 
between them was lessened, until a tremor seized her, and she felt 





incapable of speech. She motioned to David to address 
Wycherley, who was now within a few yards of them. David 
had known Charles but slightly—his duties generally keeping 
him afield, and his Sundays being usually spent at a distant 
village, where his wife was in service. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that David was forgotten. 

“T think you’re Mr. Wycherley?” said David, touching his 
hat. 

“Tam, my good man. CanI serve you?” 

“Well, sir, we have come from the Grosse Valley to see 
Mrs. Wycherley.” 

“To see Mrs. Wycherley. Do you know her?” 

“That young lady has Jone so many a long year,” replied 
David, pointing to Lucy, who still sat speechless, and with her 
eyes steadfastly fixed upon Wycherley. 

Wycherley raised his hat, but gave no sign of recognition. 

‘1 am sorry,” he said, “ not to be able to conduct you to our 
poor home, as the dingoes have played some havoc with one of 
our flocks, and the shepherd requires instant assistance. Mre. 
Wycherley will be only too glad to welcome an old friend. 
Another mile brings you to our house. Good morning ; I hope 
to be back before noon to-morrow.” He bowed to Lucy, and 
rode on. 

So he had forgotten her! Each lineament of his was faith- 
fally remembered ; but he had seen and spoken to her, and 
gone on his way without the faintest recognition of her! 
And this was man’s love! his love, so unlike her own! Day 
by day, almost hour by hour, she had recalled his beloved 
face, and found a dreamy solace in the vividness of her 
memory. Change had, indeed come over both. Long travel, 
great cares had been the lot of each ; but her love could not 
forget, or be cheated by time and sorrows. She blamed her 
own weakness which had kept her silent, for had she spoken, 
he might have remembered her voice as some familiar sound 
he had once listened to and loved. He would return to-morrow 
before noon! She would not dare to wait a second meeting ; 
put she had no choice, and must accept the shelter of his roof, 
as she could scarcely sit her tired horse. They had reached the house, 
indeed, whilst she debated these matters in her mind ; and almost fall- 
ing into the arms of old David, she dismounted, and sat upon the 
horse-block at the door. The barking of a large watch-dog soon 
brought forth a comely woman, about thirty years of age, who offered 
her hand in the frankest manner to the new comers, and bade them 
heartily welcome. She had already prepared an excellent meal for 
her expected guests, as she had seen them cross the hill where they 
had met Wycherley ; and like a good hostess, forbore asking them 
any questions until Lucy and her attendant had refreshed them- 
selves sufficiently. She would have been more or less than woman 
to have continued silent after that, and therefore inquired (when 
David had left to tend the horses) whence they came, whither they 
were going, and the object of their journey? 

Lucy was not so frank with ler entertainer as she had been with 














FRAME FOR FIELD TENT. 


her father, but gave as the cause of their journey the illness of Mr. 
Leonard, and the hope they entertained of obtaining some relief from 
the skill of their old Grassvale neighbor, Mrs. Wycherley. 

“ How unfortunate !” said the buxom hostess. “The old lady has 
gone on some mysterious, private business to Port Philip. She left 
us five days ago—yes, this is Thursday—with a dray and a man-ser- 
vant, and we do not expect her return until Monday at soonest.” 

Lucy could only repeat, “ How unfortunate !” 

“ But that need not matter, if you can spare the time to wait her 
return. My husband will be glad to entertain you, I am sure.” 

Her husband! 

“Is Mr. Wycherley your husband?” asked Lucy, her eyes dis- 
tended, her lips apart and colorless. 








FIELD TEST. 
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“Yes, thank Heaven!” answered the smiling woman ; “and here 
is our darling boy, Charley! Come here, Charley.” ; 

A rosy-faced little fellow ran into the room, and hid his face in 
his mother’s lap. 

“ Foolish boy !” said the mother, “what are you frightened at? 
The lady won't hurt you.” 

The boy looked up, and, with more than childish bashfulness in 
his face, again sought refuge in his mother’s lap. 

“He rarely sees strangers,” said Mrs. Wycherley ; “ you'll soon 
be friends ;” and wondering that no word was spoken by her guest, 
she turned to where Lucy sat like a corpse upon her chair. 

To call for help and apply the ordinary restoratives were the work 
of a few minutes; but Luéy remained so long in an unconscious 
‘state that young Mrs. Wycherley became seriously alarmed. At 
last, however, Lucy partially recovered her consciousness, and then 
was taken to an inner room, and carefully put to bed. She could 
not be said to sleep, but she lay perfectly calm for some time, with 
her eyes closed, until the tears stealing through the long lashes 
brought her relief, as they had done before in her little tent in the 
forest. 

“Forgive me all this trouble, dear madam,” Lucy said—“ my 
journey, and the disappointment at not finding—not finding old Mrs. 
Wycherley, overpowered me ; but thanks to your kindness and care, 
I am quite recovered !” 

Lucy took the hand of her good hostess and raised it to her lips. 
As she did so her eyes fell upon a plain gold ring which encircled 
the fourth finger of the hand, and she paused for a moment—for a 
moment only , and then, with a deep sigh, pressed it to her lips, and 
prayed silently for a life of happiness for him who had placed it 
there. 

Young Mrs. Wycherley was much affected by this action, although 
she did not guess how much it had cost poor Lucy, and returned it 
with an embrace both hearty and sincere. 

When Lucy was left alone she turned her face from the light, and 
looked back into the past. What this woman was to him she might 
have been, but for a pride which was now atoning for its faults in 
bodily suffering and deep remorse. Never more—never more could 
the hope come that the wrongs of a time gone by might be redressed 
by alove long tried, and a repentance honestly confessed. For 
ever he was dead to her ; and again she thought of the old church- 
yard and its quiet graves, the little porch, and the broken web. 

He hoped to be back to-morrow at noon! They must never meet 
again; and, as though fearing that he might suddenly return, she 
rose and partly dressed herself. The only ornament the little room 
contained was a portrait hanging over the fireplace. She knew it 
must be his before she was near enough to distinguish the features. 
She was right ; and beneath it was written—“ From Charles Wych- 
erley to his beloved Mother, on her birthday, 18—.” She did not 
like to remove the picture from the wall, and therefore stood upon a 
chair and kissed it where it hung. 

Again she remembered that he hoped to be back to-morrow at 
noon ; and completing her dressing hurriedly, rejoined Mrs. Wych- 
erley, to the latter’s great surprise. 

“T am strong again, now,” said Lucy; “and as I must start 
homewards by daybreak to-morrow——” 

Good Mrs. Wycherley protested against such a proposition. 

“« My father is very sick,” continued Lucy, ‘‘ and would be alarmed 
at a longer absence—indeed it must be so; and I wish before I 
take my leave of you to ask afew questions. Had you known”— 
Lucy paused a moment before she could speak his name—“ Mr. 
Wycherley long before you married him ?” 

The color rose into Mrs. Wycherley’s cheeks as she answered, 
“ Yes.” 

“ And you were married here in Australia ?” asked Lucy. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wycherley, with some hesitation, as though 
the interrogatories were unwelcome. ‘“ No—we were married the 
week before we sailed for the colony. Why do you ask ?” 

“Mere idle curiosity,” answered Lucy. ‘ We were such—such 
very near neighbors at Grassvale that I wondered I had not heard of 
his marriage.” 

Mrs. Wycherley appeared relieved by this avowal. Why? 

** As I have not been fortunate enough to meet with our old neigh- 
bor,” said Lucy, after a minute’s pause, “I should be glad to leave 
her a few lines of remembrance. Can I have some paper ?’’ 

“You have asked me for the rarest thing in the house,” replied 
Mrs. Wycherley: “for having no one in England with whom we 
care to correspond, we seldom require writing-paper. Stay—will 
thisdo? Here is the blank leaf of a book, and may answer the pur- 
pose, if your letter is not to be a long one.”’ As she spoke, she tore 
out the leaf and placed it on the table, with an inkstand used by her 
husband to keep his farm accounts. “ There, new I'll leave you; 
and while you write, I’ll make the dampers.” 

On “ hospitable thoughts intent,’ Mrs. Wycherley retreated into 
the back kitchen, where the embers of a wood-fire scarcely added 
to the heat of the weather. 

It was not to the absent Mrs. Wycherley that Lucy wished to 
write, and she hesitated how to address her lost lover. She had no 
unkindness towards him in her heart—she had loved too well for 
that ; but she wished to avoid the familiarity of the past. 

As she smoothed the paper before commencing, she saw written 
near the top, “ Charles Wycherfey ;” and as there was a small space 
between the margin and the Christian name, she wrote with a trem- 
bling hand the word “ Dear.” 

She could only express herself in short sentences, and her letter 
was as follows: 


“We have met, and you did not know me. You have forgotten 
me and married another. I have had strength to ask God's blessing 
upon your wife and child, and upon you. I shall never see you 
again—never. When I die—should I survive my father, you will 
know that to the last I have remembered you, and loved you. 

Lucey Lreonarp.” 

When she had finished, her hand was cold as stone. She folded 
the paper carefuily, however, and directed it to “Mra. Wycherley, 
formerly of Grassvale.” 

She passed part of the day in observing the arrangements of the 
farm, as though she wished to impress them on her memory ; and 
having established good relations with the child, led him by the 
hand wherever she went. He inquired her name, and she told him 
“ Lucy.” 

The boy soon mastered the word, and then asked her what other 
name she had? 

She told him she wished him to remember her and to speak of her 
as Lucy; and that he might not forget her, she hang about his neck 
a little locket of gold, which contained two small ringlets of hair 
She had no right to wear it longer, she thought. 

In the evening she conversed with her kind hostess on the most 
ordinary subjects—matters connected with the farm and the colony, 
but never mentioned Charles's name, and when they parted for the 
night, kissed her tenderly. 

4n.the early morning, when Mrs. Wycherley went to call her to 
breakfast, she found Lucy had left her room, and was kneeling by 
tlie bedside: of the boy, praying, her face made radiant by the rising 

un, 


“Should you ever come to Grosse Valley,” she said, as she held 





out hand for the last time at part’ng—* should you ever come 
to Grosse Valley, be sure ofa sister’s welcome—remember,a sister’s 
welcome ;” and then, with one hasty glance around her, she led the 


way back towards her own home. 

The next evening was Christmas Eve, and she started when she 
remembered this, and thought of one long past. and the parting at 
her father’s wicket, when she believed no heavier time could ever 
come. She was decel¥@#&;:for then Hope had not left her. 

When Wycherley returned-at noon, his first inquiry of his wife 
was after their guests. Mrs. Wycherley told him the qbject of Lucy’s 
visit, and gave him the note to his mother. 





“ Then she was not an old friend of yours?” said Wycherley. “I 
had hoped she had been, Kate. Well, what was her name, and 
where does she come from ?” 

“ From Grassvale,” replied the wife: “and her name is Leonard 
—Lucy Leonard.” 

Wycherley sprung up as if struck by a bullet. 

“Lucy Leonard here—in this wilderness!” and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he opened and read the letter left for his mother. 

“ Will it never end!” he exclaimed ; “ shall I never be at peace? 
Kate, I must follow this wretched girl. Ho! Tom,”—calling to his 
stockman+“ saddle anything that will travel! I must ride to Grosse 
Valley at once : see all’s ready in half an hour.” 

Wycherley went to give some other instructions to his people, and 
bis wife-took up the letter which he had left upon the table. When 
she had read it, she clasped her hands together and burst into 
tears . 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day was far advanced before Lucy and her attendant 
reached their home in Grosse Valley, for Red Dick’s experience of 
Australian travelling had been of great service to them in their 
outward journey. Lucy found her father very weak and anxious for 
her return. 

The services of David too had been ill-spared from the farm, and 
the old man was compelled to go at once to one of the out-stations, 
where some irregularity had occurred. 

Lucy begged her father not to question her then upon what she 
had seen and heard, but be content to know that Charles was 
married ; that henceforward she had no trust but in her father, no 
desire butfor his happiness. 

The evening—Christmas Eve—was closing in, and the cool breeze 
which came up the valley tempted Mr. Leonard out of doors. The 
sun was setting amid clouds of fire, and the owls, which gcreech by 
day, were winging their way to the distant woods, in token that 
night was approaching. In a moment, as it were, two rough-looking 
fellows leaped the fence which surrounded the house, and made 
direct for Mr. Leonard. The men were armed with guns in ill-condi- 
tion, and the remains of their convict dresses at once declared their 
character and occupation. 

“One word,” said the foremost ruffian, “and I drive a bullet 
through your brain !” 

Leonard started more at the voice than at the threat, for he was 
sure he had heard it before, and associated with some such scene of 
violence as the present. 

He was right, for the fellow once seen could never be quite for- 
gotten, although his face was covered now with a miserable beard 
and whiskers. It was Fothergoose, one of the escaped convicts to 
whom Red Dick had referred on the Bathurst country. 

“ We are not hard to satisfy,” continued the scoundrel ; “ money, 
food, spirits and powder are all we ask. In with you, mate,” ad- 
dressing his companion, “and help yourself before any of the men 
come back to the farm.” 

“Use no violence,” said Leonard, “ and you shall have all you ask. 
I suffer too much from an injury received in the old country to 
weigh money or money’s worth against ill-treatment.” 

Fothergoose took two backward steps, and exclaimed, with an 
oath, 

“ —__ You are not old Leonard, from Grassvale ?” 

“The same man; and, if I mistake not, we have met before,” 
answered Leonard. 

The notion tickled Fothergoose so much that he laughed till he 
roared again. 

A shriek from the house, however, checked his merriment; and 
pushing Leonard into his seat, from which he had risen at the cry of 
Lucy, shouted at the doorway, 4 

“ Hullo, mate, don’t hurt the girl, or we part company!” 

The fellow replied with oaths and brutal jests; and dreadful 
might have been the ending of that day had not a horseman appeared, 
coming at a rapid pace towards the station. 

Fothergoose instantly gave the alarm, but not before the new 
comer had discovered that something was wrong or had heard Lucy’s 
cries. The man put his horse into a gallop, and not waiting to open 
the gate, cleared the fence at a bound. Fothergoose levelled his 
piece, and covered the rider as he advanced, whilst his comrade 
endeavored to carry off the booty obtained in the house. The 
horseman was within ten yards of the deadly weapon, when Fother- 
goose, uttering a cry of surprise, hurriedly fired his piece, and fled 
after his companion. The villain had missed his aim—but it was 
impossible for a horse to follow the road he took ; and, much to the 
regret of all who knew him, the rascal escaped the halter. 

It was Wycherley who had arrived thus opportunely, and the 
cries of Lucy and the report of the gun had reached the ears of a 
wagon-party approaching in an opposite direction to that from 
which deliverance had come 

“This is indeed strange, Mr. Wycherley,” said Leonard, as he 
recognized his deliverer ; “ twice, avd on the same day of the year, 
am | indebted to you almost for my life.” 

Wycherley muttered something which was not intelligible to Mr. 
Leovard. 

“T once did you great injustice, Mr. Wycherley,” said Leonard, 
after a great pause ; “and it had been my earnest hope—nay, it 
was my great inducement to settle in this colony—that the time 
would come when I could make all odds even, and see you married 
to Lucy. But that’s all past. I must make it up to you some other 
way.” 

Wycherley did not speak instantly ; but still looking down upon 
the ground, he said at length: 

“Can the service I have accidentally rendered you to-day be 
counted against former injuries done by one of my name ?” 

Lucy had stolen to the door when she heard the voice of Wycher- 


ley, but her strength failed her, and she leant against the post for 
support 

“Oue of your name?” asked Leonard, with surprise. 

“T blus» to suy”"—he could not go on, but bowed his head, and 
looked upon the ground again. 

A light seemed to dawn upon Leonard, end shone through all the 
intervening sexrs,as he exclaimed, 

“Tremeuber! On the night that ] was robbed I said that one of 


the tliieves was like you. It wasso! Charles Wycherley, you area 
robber!” 
“Nol” shrieked a voice from the half-opened door behind the 
speancr, aud Lucy staggered in, her face white as snow. 
No!” she exciaimed. “ Deny it, Charles Wycheriey! do not let 
me think all that ina moment has rushed into my mind is truth, or 


a murder will be upon your soul, for I shall die !” 

Wycherley covered his face with his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“I say a thief!” exclaimed Leonard ; “who beggared me in 
pocket, ruined me in health, and yet was mean enough to take the 
thanks I gave him as an honest man. Wretch, begone! and never 
darken these doors again.” 

Leonard tried to drag Lucy from the room. With a violent effort 
she released herself from her father, and rushing to Wycherley, 
pulled his hands from his face, and cried, like one mad, “ Speak, 
man, and let me die!” Wycherley only looked at her, and shud- 
dered as though stricken with the ague. 

So excited had been the actors in this scene, that the party with 
the wagon had arrived unnoticed, the beautiful turf-road which led 
to the house having nearly silenced the noise of their wheels As 
Lucy made this appeal, a man, sunburnt and weather-stained, en- 
tered the room and stood by Wycherley—his very counterpart ! 

The moment he was observed, Wycberley uttered a loud cry, and 
sunk down at the other’s feet, and clasped his arms about his bro- 
ther’s legs. 

“Come back, at last—come back!” 
Mercy, how have I deserved this! 


he cried. “Oh! God of 


No word must be spoken now 





but truth—I was your assailant, Mr. Leonard; F was the wicked 
man who drove his loving brother into exile, and nearly wrecked 
your gentle daughter's peace. I am Raymond Wycherley—here ig 
Charles!” 

Lucy would have been overpowered by this discovery had not a 
woman’s words, a mother’s love, supported her, until she found a 
resting-place upon the true heart she had so doubted. Christmas 
Eve promised to be a happy one inthe New World; and as those 
who had been so long estranged. sat again together in the warm 
night air and the bright moonlight, Charles told bis simple story— 

When, at his mother’s request, he was compelled to leave Eng. 
land, not daring even to-bear his own name, fearing to compromise 
his erring brother;stang by. his mother’s apparent preference for 
her other son, and ng‘of ever claiming.the hand of Lucy, 
he grew reckless of the future;aid entering himselfon board a mer. 
chant-ship as a common sailor, went the long voyagé* without com- 
municating the course he had takem:to any one..Kach.time- that 
he returned to England he made seeret inquiries @ftef those he had 
left behind, and at last went down to Bratchley, @ndaaw his uncle, 
Mr. Grace. From him he learned that Raymond had given promise 
of a better future, and that he would not-let his mother rest until 
she consented to go to Australia. whither he concli@ed Charles had 
gone before. That he had found ome-who had long»known and 
mourned his follies, willing to trast%6 the Hefter nature she be- 
lieved to be in him, and to share theevil or the good that awaited 
him in the New World. And when pari rie this, and that 
Lucy had gone also, it was thought _. the man to whom 
she had plighted her troth under the ehurch-porch, he resolved 
to forget all his wrongs, and join. thosehe «loved more dearly for 
their sorrows. And so he wrote to the one whose love he knew 
could never change ; and when his ship reached port, a mother’s 
arms were waiting to receive him. 

As the night wore on, two women and two men were left alone 
to welcome Christmas in. The head of one reposed upon the 
bosom of her lover, the other cradled upon hers a repentant son. 

The cuckoo-clock chirped merrily the hour of twelve. And so 
passed Christmas Eve in the New World. 








HOME THAT 1! LEFT LONG AGO. 
By Mrs. Abdy. 


I DREAMED that I passed by a thick, waving wood, 
And a glen with wild roses o’ergrown; 

I wandered through green, mossy paths, till I stood 
By the dwelling that once was my own. 

Around it the ivy still lovingly twined; 
The streamlet still murmured below; 

Again was I welcomed by friends true and kind, 
To the Home that I left long ago. 


THE 


I need not the soft, soothing spell of the night 
To bring that loved spot to my eyes; 
In gaily decked mansions, illumined with light, 
I -ee the fair phantom arise. 
And oft, amid beautiful fountains and bowers, 
In the lands where the orange-trees blow, 
I sigh for the meadows, the brooks and the flowers 
Of the Home that I left long ago. 


O’er Memory’s mirror no shadow hath come 
To dim that dear dwelling of love; 
Yet Hope ever points to a glorious home 
Of brightness and gladness above. 
My thoughts, calmed and chastened, depart not in quest 
Of the gauds that the world can bestow; 
Then blame not my weakness, if sometimes they reat 
On the Home that I left long ago. 











CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—VULCAN AND HERCULES GIVE STRIKING PROOFS OF 
THEIR LOYALTY TO THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


A SIMULTANEOUs movement of curiosity prompted the duke and St. Marcel to 
rush to the open casement, whence they beheld Democritus, already afar off, 
rapidly advancing by a succession of leaps in the direction of the lateral gate 
by which the communication between the gardens and the great court was 
established. Having watched him until his receding figure had become con- 
founded with the tiny trees and shrubs that besprinkled his path, they closed 
the window, and re‘astening the espagrolette, rejoined the astovished group 
of officers within, who were looking at one another in great perplexity, as 
seeking amongst themselves for an elucidation of the motive of the grotesque 
stranger’s sudden disappearance. 

Both St. Marcel and P’Orleans were too deeply absorbed in their own refiec- 
tions to heed the nods and winks and whisperings that went round, and silently 
took up their stations at opposite sides of the large chimney; the jatter folding 
his arms, and with one elbow resting on the marble mantel-shelf, gazing ab- 
stractedly at his feet: the former staring at the bright flames that flickered on 
the hearth. 

Whilst these two were respectively absorbed in their own reflections, the 
group of officers assembled in front of the fire, perceiving that their superior 
took no notice of them, carried on the following colloquy in a low tone of voice, 
as if unwilling to disturb the meditations of the abstracted pair: 

** Does anybody know him ?”’ asked one, alluding to Democritus. 

There followed a general shrugging of shoulders and a winking of eyes, a 
stray glance falling upon the duke and St Marcel. 

‘*Hum !’? continued the same speaker, ‘‘I wonder’?what induced him to fly 
out of the window in that fashion ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, he didn’t like being imprisoned here for an hour,’’ observed a second; 
**he will scale the walis.”’ 

‘* What would he gain by that?’ observed the,‘first speaker. 
high, and there are sentinels.” 

‘* He appeared very anxious to get away after Jacques,’”’ remarked a third. 

** That Jacques is a famous fellow |’? observed a fourth. 

** Aye, and knows a few secrets, I warrant |’’ rejoined the first. 

‘*So does that cursed evil spirit that has clawed him,” said another. 
wonder how he found us out?” 

“Bah! ’Tts no great mystery ! 

‘“* The affair did not rest here, highness,’’ continued St. Marcel. ‘‘ But your 
highness will pledge your word that the circumstances I am about to detail 
shall not transpire? My comrades are already acquainted with the facts, and 
sworn to secresy.’’ 

The crisis was interesting. D’Orleans perceived something more was beneath 
than he had anticipated, and knowing that he was himself the mainspring of 
the transaction, of what nature soever it might be, made no scruple of pledging 
his honor to observe strict silence. 

Bowing in answer to the prince’s engagement, St. Marcel took up the thread 
of hia narrative : 

‘There was in the capuchin’s purse, highness, besides a considerable sum 
in gold, a small ring set with a single diamond. I was examining this trinket, 
when one of my comrades who entered after me, and was consequently igno- 
rant of my rencontre with the capuchin, demanded in a peremptory tone how 
I had obtained it. I inclined to treat the matter as a joke, and hesitated, never 
suspecting how deeply he was interested in my reply. Again he asked me the 
question, but this time accompanying his request with a threat. I did not 
wish to quarrel with a comrade, but the demon of mischief was in me, and in- 
stead of satisfying him, I threw out an ambiguous hint about a fair damsel. 
The words were no sooner out of my mouth, than he gave me the lie and called 
me a coward! The powder took fire. I could not brook the inwult. We fought 
before the commandant and our companions. St. Leu fell.’’ 

* Ha !’’ ejaculated D’Orleans, much astonished at the issue of jthe adven- 
ture; ‘was St. Leu the victim? this becomes serious.”’ 

‘* Serious, indeed,’’ continued St. Marcel ; ‘I was placed under arrest until 
St. Leu should recover from his wound, and to save appearances, the cow- 
mandant reported us upon the sick list ’’ 

** Coquin de commandant !’ exclaimed D’Orleans, sententiously, a smile play- 
ing about his mouth.” 

‘He acted for the best, highness,’”’ resumed St. Marcel ; ‘and at the end 
of a week | was released. The next morning poor St. Leu disappeared.’’ 

** And has never been heard of since,’’ remarked one of the party. 

** And perbaps never will be again,’’ said a second 

‘Bat the name of thy capuchin, St. Marcel,’”’ exclaimed another, “ since 
thou knowest it ?’’ 

“* Aye, his name,’’ echoed the others. 

St. Margel looked at the prince, and observed bis countenance to change, 
whilst a slight twitching of the eyebrows conveyed an expressive hint that he 
did not wish his identity divulged. The young soldier understood in a mo 
ment, and turning towards his comrades, said : 

“T am sorry I cannot satisfy your curiosity, my friends; I am under & 
pledge not to disclose his name,’’ 


‘« They are 
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Has he not spies everywhere ?”’ 
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ss of voice in which this was uttered, and 
{ , the young man hesitated to follow, for he 
could not fron histmind the ce of the duke’s intended per- 
fidy towards Jeanne, nor how near! h fallen into his power; however, 
his hesitation was only paw and'in the anticipation of some new reve- 
lation, he hastened after him, and they quitted by ye omepe together, the 
circumstance affo to those ho retained food for er 3 

* Friend St. Marcel,” observed D’ assed in a half-whisper, at the 


same time his hand and cordially pressing that of the young officer, ‘‘I 
owe thee aMebt of gratitude which I can never repay. We understand each 
other.’ ei mk 





;. replied St, Marcel, astonished at this apo and misap- 
: ‘of.the prince’s emotion, “I am iene elmed, I do not 


c ; indeed Ido not deserve this magnanimity; I did not recognize 
your tt ae very dark, and the cizcumstances——”’ 
« 74 3 . duke, laughing, ‘rather extraordinary, certainly. 
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_D’Argenson’s thoughts. were only of one nature—evil. He gloated over the 
prospect before him of at length satiating his malice, and for getting rid of the 
man who, in the most unaccountable and mysterious manner, was always in 
his path, counteracting his malign influence; with him, the baron would lose 
his jast, his only friend. : 

Jacques’ reflections were various and conflicting, and not untinged with bit- 
terness. Upon him depended the fate of the baron and his daughter Julie, 
whose release he had not, up to that time, found either the opportunity ot pro- 
curing, or indeed of completing his own arrangements for the accomplishment 
of this desired end; upon him, too, reposed the entire weight of an important 

litical plot, pregnant with events of unprecedented interest, upon whose 

ue depended the fate of empires; upon him, ina word, rested the safety of a 
vast iation, com pounded of most dangerous elements, inasmuch as it 
comprised men of opinions inimical to the reigning government and order of 
things, who, in the ‘absence of their prudent leader, alone able to control their 
turbulence and render the formidable resources at their command subservient 
to the neble, patriotic purpose he contemplated achieving through their in- 
strumentality; might, by a sudden outbreak, for no definite object, compro- 
mise the great cause for which he had united them by the mystical ties of free- 
masonry, though still, wary of accident, keeping locked within his own breast, 
the secret of his ulterior views. 

Meanwhile the coach continued to roll rapidly on, now jerked heavily for- 
ward or swinging from side to side, and jolting its occupants most unmercifully ; 
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But . thee ‘escapade right willingly, for | was far more culpable 
than th tile tor robbing me that I promise thee, henceforth, 
mm. i protection. Thou didst nobly compensate for an act of in- 







voluntary by, another of heroism, in risking thy life to save a poor 
girl’s.?? © yey ‘erie art phates ig i pamtioned D’Orieans, 
“and well thou, mayst be "tis a service I shall not forget. Let me see thee at 
the Palais Royal at on, the dey after to-morrow. 1 must converse with thee 
upon another Easy fe interesting. Poor St.Leu! 1am sincerely sorry 
tor his fate. Y that I knew whither he had eseaped.”’ 

St. Marcel remained a moment silent, much embarrassed what to answer 
having ne other ive. than to divulge all he knew, or to pretend total 

urse eppesred the more prudent, and he observed it, 
t pal with as great a semblance of surprise as his 
knowledge of the truth would allow him to assume. 
D’Orleans, ‘escaped from the Bastile.”’ 

‘It was thither that he was taken, then?’ continued St. Marcel, still | 
practising upon the prince’s credulity; ‘‘ wasit by your highness’s command?’ 

This was the precise point, it will be remembered, on which St. Marcel 
most wished for enlightenment; the duke looked very hard at him for a 
moment or two, and then answered, in a troubled manner, 

‘* Not exactly, and yet he was! But D’ misguided me. I have 
been duped, I apprehend, and done St. Leu great injustice. However, there is 
yet time to make reparation, and I commission to endeavor to dis- 
cover some traces of our comrade; but let the result of thy researches remain, 
for the present, a secret between ourselves. I must see D’Argenson upon this 
matter. Good night. Remember our rendezvous.”’ 

‘* At the Palais Royal, noon, the day after to-morrow,”’ replied St. Marcel, 
bowing: ‘* I-will not fail, highness.’ 

D’Orleans smiled, and again cordially ing hands with the young officer, 
quitted his side, leaving him overjoyed at the change that had taken place in 
his sentiments, due intelligence of which he now panted with impatience to 
convey to St. Leu, the more so that he had procured it without breaking his 
parole to Jacques, or giving D’Orleans room to suspect his sincerity. 

In the meantime Democritus was very differently employed. 

On leaping trom the casement he alighted upon his feet with the agility ofa 
cat, and bounding across a bed of valuable exotics, young tulips and narcisses, 
crushing them mercilessly as he fled, and clearing every obstacle in his path, 
he continued his onward progress in the direction of the small side-gate already 
mentioned, purposing to reach the great courtyard as soon as D’Argenson, or, 
at latest, before the vehicle containing him and the spy left the same. 

The night was excessively dark, for the moon had risen totally obscured by 
huge masses of heavy clouds, so that his form was scarcely distinguishable 
from the inanimate objects that surrounded him. 

In his anxiety to reach the great court in time, he almost forgot the gate and 
the sentinel who guarded it, until his attention was aroused to the fact of the 
existence of the latter by a stentorian ‘‘ qui vive?” His Satanic Majesty 
stopped short, in order to procure a sufficient supply of breath to answer, and 
gathering up his tail, stepped out of the path back amongst the shrubs, asa 
measure of greater precaution. 

“* Qui vive ?”’ again shouted the guardian of the gate. 

‘** A friend |’ replied the other, advancing urely in the direction of the 


ddenly it d to sink upon itself, as if the axle had yielded beneath its 
weight, though it still dashed onwards with increasing speed; another moment 
and the ponderous machine gave a heavy lurch, and came with a crash side 
first to the ground, along which the over-driven horse continued to drag it 
until the postillions were able, by dint of pulling and tugging at the bridle, 
to stop them. ’ 

By this accident the travellers were thrown pell-mell upon one another, the 
concussion caused the pistol D’Argenson held, to discharge itself through the 
bottom of the vehicle, the ball traversing the calf of his nearest companion’s 
leg, upon whom he fell, pitching head first partly through the window, grind- 
ing his face upon the rough road and lacerating it eruelly. Jacques, more 
closely wedged in, fell upon him, topmost but one, and sustained no injury. 

Half stunned and bruised as he was, the lieutenant of police still retained 
his presence of mind, and by a desperate struggle contrived partly to extricate 
himself from his perilous position, vociferaring with a tremendous oath— 
‘** Look to the prisoner! the prisoner !”’ but for the moment forgetting that his 
companions were just then more particularly occupied in looking to them- 
selves. 

By this time the pestillions had dismounted and come to the assistance of 
the travellers, who were one by one released and set once more upon their 
feet, D’Argenson perceiving with secret gratification that his prisoner was se- 
cure, and closely surrounded by four of the soldiers. 

“ Sang dieu!’ muttered he, grinding his teeth with concentrated rage at 
this mischauce; ‘* what’s the meaning of this?” 

‘Both wheels have come off, 
lions; pointing to the cvach. 

‘The axle-pins are gone !’’ exclaimed the other, examining by the touch the 
damaged part. 

** Tonnerre dieu!’ cried D’Argenson; ‘‘ what’s to be done? Guards, keep 
close to the prisoner! Where are we? How far from Paris?’’ 

* Rather less than a league,’’ answered the first postillion; “‘ but we can’t 
get there without wheels to the coach !”’ 

 Vewre-bleu !’ growled D’Aigenson; ‘’tis fortunate we are no farther ! 
Who’s hurt? Anybody ?”’ 

‘*There’s a bullet through my leg,’’ groaned the wounded man; “luckily 
there’s no bone broken.’’ 

‘Thou must get to Paris somehow,”’ replied D’Argenson; ‘‘ we will bind thy 
leg to stay the bieeding, and then thou must march with us. I’ll make thee a 
corporal for it !’’ 

‘* There’s a horse,’’ suggested one of the others. 

“To the devil with thy horse !”’ muttered the irritated lieutenant; ‘I can’t 
spare the man. Besides, he’ll suffer more on horseback than on foot. I’ve 
known men walk with a broken shin; come, there’s no time to be lost |’ 

The moon gave sufficient light to enable D’Argenson, assisted by the postil- 
lions, to bind up the injured limb, and the soldier, after walking a few paces, 
declared his ability to continue the journey afoot, prefer:ing to endure the 
pain of his wound to losing the chance of promotion. During this time Jucques 
stood perfectly sive, looking on the scene with the greatest apparent indif- 
ference, but really suffering intense torture, for he doubted not but this was 
the work of the philosopher, whose signal he every moment expected to hear; 


Aoa 


one of the postil- 


igneur Ys 








voice, dodging amongst shrubs for fear of accidents, and suddenly ig to 
amuse himself at the expense of the sentinel. 

‘“‘ The pass-word ?”? resumed the other, lowering his musket. 

6 1’? responded the invisible, taking a stride forwards. 

‘ Stand 1”? continued the sentinel. ‘‘ Louis forafriend! Thecountersign?’’ 

‘* Compiégne, and go tothe devil !’’ answered the tailed one. 

There was @ oye Bilence, for the soldier—who, fortunately for the 
other, ,happene poung.in the service—unable to see anything now, and 

ing no noise of fagtatepe. became somewhat alarmed ; he shaded his eyes 
with has and through the darkness in vain, though the stranger 
was at that instant s g within six yards of his elbow. 

se b |”? ejaculated he, timidly. : 

‘* Good night, friend |”’ said the unknown, bounding to his side. 

On eatching’a sight of the frightful figure at_his eibow, indistinctly defined 
in the gloom, the unfortunate. recruit: was-aeized.as with a fit of palsy, and 
trembled so violently that he let his musket fall out of his hand to the ground, 
his knees knocking wogether and his teeth, chattering in the most unmusicai 
manner possible, whilst he was totally unable to stir.a foot. 

**Open‘that door; I must !”’ resumed Beelzebub, whisking his tail, and 
letting the barbed end tap soldier on the eheek. . 

“ Ave Maria !’’ cried the terrified sentry, dropping on his knees. 

‘* Didst hear me ?’’ hissed the stranger in hisear. ‘! Quick,’’ here he struck 
him smartly on the arm with his dorsal continuation, ‘‘ open the door |”’ 

“* Miserécorde !’? the other, falling flat on his face. ‘ ’lis only to 
draw back the bolts, sir |’? ¥ 

This wag sufficient for the philosopher, who-at-this moment, heard D’Argen- 
son’s voite in the.court om the other mde, giving directions to the soldiers, and 
felt there was no more time to Jose; showering down upon the prostrate 
sentinel a succession of raps, inflicted with, the lithesome adornment already 
alluded to, he strode to the gate and soon rémoved the bolts, but had scarcely 
completed.his task than ‘he heard the, sound, of; foagsteps, and turning haif 
round perceived the sentinel ruaning away in the direction from which he had 
just cOme, leaving his musket on,the ground and the empty sentry-box to 
guard.the door. ughing heartily at the poon fellow’s fright, he pulled the 
door towards him, and éntered the eourt-yard as the coach containing Jacques 
and his capturers left the gregt outer gate of the,ebateau. 

Taking advantage of the bustle and confusion tonsequent upon the arrest 
and the departure of i I, Demogritus slipped through the crowd 
cs unsuspected, €nd.was soon in full chase after the 
Ww as-it dashed slong the main road, but not diverging 

in order to eoyer his person as much as possible 
= comet ee | 0 ~ ad chase _ ay [ey e on lonely part 
of the grand ro when dar 0 and redoubling 8 » 800n came 
up with the veliicle;~ , Seati ‘Mtntalt pening, immediagely adopting the 
salutary precaution ing up into as small a corfpass as possible. 

It may be necessary,to state, that the coach—which was very large, square, 
and lumbering, and ‘‘on this occasion only’’ drawn by three horses, one leader 
and two wheelens- tained seven persons in all, namely, Jacques, D’ Argen- 
son, and five soldiers; the former being seated between two of the latter, with 
the lieutenant of police and their companions facing them. On leaving the 
Salle des Gardes;gome little delay had.arisen in consequence of D’Argenson’s 
wish te assure him that the escort’s muskets were loaded, as also that a 
brace of Jarge pistols which he always carried concealed about his own person, 
were likewise in order. Havi pattafiod himself upon this point, they pro- 
ceeded to the doer of the veatibale, where another trifling } a took place, 
the leader,in question having turned restive, @bsolutely refusing to go any way 
but backwaads, rendering it for some time impractieable for the coach to draw 
up 80 close to the door as D’Argenson wished. 

How much often depends upon trifies such as these | 

However, everything was satisfactorily arranged at last; three soldiers stepped 
in first; then the prisoner, then D’argensen, then the two other soldiers; and 
the postillions were bidden to drive on in ali haste to Paris. 

The vehicle continued to roll onwards with the greatest rapidity, the horses 
striking up behind them a shower of sparks with-their iron-shod hoofs, and 
snorting loud and frequently as though they gloried in the excitement, and did 
not feel the spurs or the whips of the postillions as it rattled along. 

The masquer Once more doubled himself up, and taking off his head, began 
pulling it tovpiéces, dropping, these in the road, after reducing them to the 
tiniest shreds imaginable, .He.pext relieved himselt of his right wing, then of 
liis lert, disposing of them as he had diposed of,his head; and lasily, after 
many & violent and fruitless effort, succeeded in dislocating his tail, which 
came off in'‘his hand; of this appendage, however, he was compelled to retain 
possession, for all.his endeavors to destroy it proved ineffe ctual; wherefore he 
secured the same by twisting it and tying it about his waist. 

This dismemberment of himeelf was not determined upon without due cause, 
nor wabont mature deliberation; probably not without a passing regret. 
Fo eageing the sentingencies likely to arise, and prudentially resolving to guard 
ag any mischance—ior the slightest would inevitably ruin the bold pro- 
ject he had eotcetved—he ra precaution of disencumbering his limbs 
of whatever would impede their action, for reasons that wi!l soon appear 

moment being come when he should require full and unrestrained 


obvious, ; 
“a 

Rs-party had arrived within a short distance of the hamlet of St. Cloud: at 
this period the principal residence of the Duchess of Chartres, where there was 


a garde,:forming the headquarters of the wilitary and the night 
pa whose@otice it -was, to the jmterest of Democritus to elude. Sliding 
down from his perch, he allowed the vehicle to go a few yards ahead of him 
and ta @tlight run, of the width of the road, bounded over the hedge, and 
dashed ont 8, undercover of it, until he got beyond the village, and con- 
siderably in advance of the eoach, which, as he had anticipated, stopped at the 
corps-de garde It steid, here only for a few qinutes, D’Argenson wanting 


merely to inquire wh ‘ta i i 
pre wm Mea q ether.any circumstances had occurred needing his in- 












his susp was horrible; but though more than once he thought of taking 
advantage of this opportunity to escape from his capturers, whom he knew he 
could distance, be resolved to wait patiently for succor, in order the more effec- 
tually to lull D’Argenson’s suspicions, if he entertained any; inwardly re- 
solving, if the expected assistance did not arrive, to make a bold atvempt for 
his liberty when they reached Paris, the intricacy of whose streets would better 
cover his retreat. 

Seeing his prisoner so calm, D’ Arg was pletely deceived, but did 
not for that neglect taking due precaution to prevent his eluding him on the 
road. Placing two soldiers in front, Jacques next, side by side with a second, 
and the wounded man and his comrade after them, himself bringing up the 
rear, he gave the word ‘‘ march,’ adding, 

‘If the prisoner moves right or left, shoot him |’’ 

And in this order they advanced towaras Paris. 

Jacques’ surmise was correct as to the cause of the accident. Having de- 
termined upon his plan of operations, the philosopher had only waited to exe- 
cute the first part of it until he was ata convenient distance from Paris to 
enable him to carry out the remainder. He first assured himself of the practi- 
cability of removing the axle-pins, which he fully effected, almost in- 
stantaneously, by simply pressing the tiny spring that kept them in their 
place; this done, he once more exercised his saltatory talents, and placed the 
triendly hedge between himself and the travellers; nor had far to run before he 
ascertained the of his stratagem, the main object whereof was to gain 
time. Not a word of the colloquy was lost upon him, and as soon as the party 
was fairly on the, march he set off with the speed of a deer in the same direc- 
tion as they, clearing every obstacle that came in his way, until again consi- 
derably in advance of them, when he vaulted back into tne hard road, only to 
redouble his speed, never slackening it until he reached Maitre Chopin’s, whose 
establishment he found bril/tantly illuminated, for the carnival was being kept 
up in style by the incongruous and diversified tenantry of the Quartier Latin, 
which, was in a complete uproar from one extremity to the other; what he dia 
it is not necessary to relate; the sequel will teil the tale far more effectually, 

It struck & quarter past three when D’Argenson and his party reached the 
Porte St. Honoré; three-quarters of an hour more would bring them to the 
Bastile! They continued their march through the now silent, deserted streets. 

D’Argenson, who had hitherto kept in the rear, now changed his position, 
with a view to watch the prisoner more closely, and was sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, sometimes in advance, but restless always, and 
ready to pounce singie-handed upon Jacques, should he attempt to elude his 
vigilance. The latter individual, however, made no demonstration whatever 
calculated to justify this extreme caution, but walked deliberately on, as 
though quite unconcerned as to what was to become of him, though, if the 
truth must be told, growing every moment more anxious, and almost begin- 
ning to entertain some coubts as to the degree of success that had attended 
the philosopher’s efforts. 

The Rues St. Honoré, de la Ferronnerie, des Lombards, de la Verrerie, were 
already left behind, and the expected sigval had not been given. At last they 
reached the Rue St. Antoine; tie dark towers of the Bastile, just visible by the 
Ty light of the moon, already frowned upon him, Where could bis friends 
be 











At this moment D’Argenson came up close to him, and pointing to the Bas- 
tile with his naked sword, chuckled in his face, and got in advance of the 
soldiers, who pressed upon him more closely than before. A few minutes more 
must decide his fate. 

Still they went on. They reached the Rue St. Paal. Jacques hesitated a 
moment, his quick ear had caught a sound. It was the sigcal; he distinctly 
heard the word ‘‘ Julian ’’ repeated thrice, though he could see no one. 

Quick as thought he turned upon the soldier at his side, and grasping him 
by the throat and sword arm with one hand, seized him by the leg with the 
other, and with tremendous force literally hurled him half a dozen yards ahead. 
At the same instant he heard the dead thud of heavy blows, and distinguished 
Vulcan and Hercules laying about them right and left with superhuman 
energy, the former brandishing his ponderous hammer over one ot the pros- 
trate soldiers, the latter, after demolishing beneath his formidable club two 
dae opponents, including the maimed man in the act of attacking the 

rd. 

The whole affair occurred so suddenly and so rapidly, that D’Argenson, who, 
as already stated, had in his anxiety got considerably in advance of the escort 
—never dreaming of a réscue—saw nothing but the confused struggle; the 
truth at once came home to him. He rugned towards the combatants, level- 
ing his pistol as he advanced and digeharging it upon the person of Jacques; 
ineffectually however, for before ld come up to the spot, the spy and bis 
rescuers had disappeared. He Mi their retreating footsteps, and bounded 
in pursuit of them, shouting for the patrol, whilst a dozen heads belonging to 
as mavy Owners, made tb appearance at the various windows, frigutened 
out of their sleep, and anxious to learn the cause of the uproar; but D’ Argen- 
son could not overtake the iugitives, whom, after following some distance, he 
had the mortification to see reueating across the Point de Ja Tournelle with the 
fleetness of greyhounds, and plunge into the intricate windings of the Ile St. 
Louis, where be lost sight of them. 

He sat down on a stone post near and wept from excess of rage and disap- 
pointment, muttering curses upon himself, and the most horribie tureats of 
vengeance against the men who nad rescued Jacques. 

He had recognised them. 





CHAPTER XL.—NECESSARILY A VERY SHORT ONE, BECAUSE VERY 
UNINTERESTING. 
It is now necessary for the reader to retrace events to the night on which St. 
Leu not only escaped from the Bastile, but thanks to the ingenuity of Maitre 
Bourliquet, the smith, was likewise enabled to elude the vigilance of Corbé 
and the peril of again failing into the power of his relentless jailers. 
Surrounded by the lieutenant-governor’s escort, he passed the Porte St. 





Net a word pacsed. between the parties in the coach, though a low, hollow 


An oine without the slightest demur on the part of the soldiers in charge of it, 


| whose attention might have been attracted to him from the singularity 











of 
appearance in the streets at that late hour. As he drew near the asylum 
sought, his strength, hitherto kept up mainly by excitement, began to fail 
him, and he was several times obhged to stop short to gather sufficient cour- 
age togoon. At length, exhausted and ready to drop from excess of exertion, 
he reacned the Rue Iraversiére, and after knocking a long time in vain, dread- 
ing every instant lest he should be interrupted by the watch, the door was 
opened by the porter, whom he instantly addressed by a certain familiar name 
which he was,in the habit of applying to him, i 
convince this astonished individual of the s er’s identity. Soarcely had 
St. Leu succeeded in making himself known he fainted. 

The commandant’s establishment was, by this unexpected event, soon in a 
state of uaprecedented confusion, Dame Dorothé was called up out of her 
warm bed, from beneath a mountain of eider down, but —— hearing the 
news, and understanding them-—which she did at last—as that the im- 
mediate exercise of her medical talents was required—actually attempted to 
make haste, and dressed herself in exactly two minutes less time than she had 
ever done before. As for the commandant, accustomed as he was to hear the 
trumpet sound a charge when in the midst of the dog’s sleep so common to 
sailors and soldiers, he was up and bustling about in a trice, though in haste 
to assure himself that St. Leu had really revurned, 

To be brief, Dame Dorothé’s restoratives soon produced the desired effect, but 
the poor young man’s strength had been over-taxed, and. he fell into a state of 
delirious fever that lasted six hours, ending in a short sleep, from which he 
awoke somewhat refreshed and conscious. Though. extremely ill he related 
some few particulars of what had occurred te him, to Dame Dorothé and the 
noble-hearted Schwillwein, who both perceived the necessity of keeping his 
return a profound secret, to observe which religiously every soul im the estab- 
lishment who had come to the knowledge of it was forthwith sworn. 

But there existed one person whom he knew to be so deeply interested ia St. 
Leu’s fate, that to conceal any portion of, much less the whole transaction 
fiom him, woud, in the commandant’s eye-and-a-half, have amounted to a 
crime litue short of desertion; this person was St. Marcel, who was ——a 
informed of all that happened, and bound over to keep his peace upon 
subject. 

On the evening of the day immediately following that whereon oceurred the 
important events recountea in the last chapter, St, Marcel, relieved awhile 
from his extra military duties, repaired in all haste ‘rom Versailles to the 
commandant’s, full of bis recent colloquy with the Duke of Chartres. Im- 
patient to communicate the important intelligence, and overjoyed at the cer- 
tainty of his comrade’s speedy reinstatement in his patron’s tavor, he hardly 
waited for the porter to open the door, but rushed in, and mounting the 
four at a time, made his way, unannounced, into the chamber where St. Leu 
lay, still confined to his couch, and in a breathless voice exclaimed, grasping 
him by the hand: 

‘Good news ! gloriovs news! saved, my boy ! saved !’’ 

In his precipitation to approach St. Leu, he overlooked the commandant— 
who had taken up his quarters in the sick man’s apartment—nor became 
aware of the fact of his presence until his attention was aroused thereto by the 
violent fit of coughing that had overtaken the noble Schwi!lwein whilst in the 
act.of emptying an overgrown goblet of bishop into his throat, and which was 
induced by the surprise consequent upon the new comer’s sudden entry; caus- 
ing half the contents of the goblet aforesaid to travel the wrong way down 
his gullet, the remaining half being ejected into his face, neck and waist- 


é 


coat 

** What! why! St. Marcel?’’ 

‘4 thousand pardons, my dear commandant,’’ answered the latter; ‘I 
really didn’t see you ! I was in such a hurry to tell St. Leu the news. 1 see 
he is better !”’ 

‘+ Much |’? answered the sick man; ‘almost well; but intolerably weak. 
What is this news? Something concerning me ?”’ 

“Thou shalt hear!’ resumed St. Marcel, addressing his comrade; “ his 
highness knows of thy escape, and is more thy friend than ever,” 

This announcement was all Greek to Schwillwein, entirely ignorant of the 
part the duke had played in St Leu’s incarceration, and caused him to wink 
the eye-and-a-half with unusual meaning, and to dash his empty goblet down 
upon the table with a force that made it ring again, at the same time ejacula- 
ting with peculiar energy, the words ‘‘ thunder and lightning !’’—his favorite 
oath when intensely excited or more than ordinarily pleased. Nor was St. Leu 
less astounded, though his emotion did not betray itself in so violent a manner. 
Half raising himself on his couch, and resting on one elbow, he gazed at St. 
Marcel with that intensity which ever accompanies the sudden announcement 
ofa great and unexpected event, and remained a moment silent, for this intel- 
ligence was not less inexplicable to him than to the commandant, inasmuch as 
he was equally unable to comprehend the cause of this unlooked-for change in 
the duke’s sentiments towards him, as to understand how St. Marcel had 
arrived at the knowledge of the fact; all his thoughts, however, resumed them- 
selves into the one great motive of his imprisonment: the duke’s unholy ’pas- 
sion for Julie; and of her he spoke, as soon as he found utterance. 

“ And Julie—Julie !”” exclaimed he; ‘‘ what of her?’’ ‘ 

St. Marcel shook his head, saying: 

“T know nothing more than thyself, St. Leu. But be calm; I don’t think 
matters are after all so bad as we imagined. Let.me tell my tale, and thou 
shalt judge for thyself.’’ “yeas 

‘“ And I am ready to tell you everything,”? responded the sick man. ‘I have 
not very much more to add than you know already, and gathered from me 
during my fits of abstraction,” “ue 

** Take this, boy,”’ cried the commandant, pouning out and handing to him 
a glass of the beverage in which he was indulging to a considerable extent; “ it 
will keep up thy courage. St. Marcel, make thyself at home.’’ . 

St. Marcel remained seated close to St.. Leu—who reposed upon a couch 
the two jormer having their back turned to the door. .-» 

St. Leu commenced his narrative from the day of his capture up to the 
evening of his return to Schwillwein’s, during the recital ot which the worthy 
commandant had frequent recomrge to the -of bishop, and occasionally 
relieved himself of an oath or two,,or an exclamation of satisfaction, according 
as the Seomeuenee wigan nag ee ee the pus Lm a 4 
eye-and-a- when the yo / @ 0 perilous 
ethan daughter, and his lusty, dete clutching the arm of the chair with ner- 
vous energy when he mentioned the name of the governor or his nephew. 

‘ This is the w: of my,tale,’”’ observed the narrator, coming te an end. 
“ Now, St. Marcel, thy turn! .1 am.all impatience!” et tar 

‘‘ And don’t spare the bishop |”, ejaculated Schwillwein.—.,.. - ; 

Our hero promised he would net, and in-turn ecouptag Ich particulars of 
his own adventures as bore upon tue fate of St- Leu, & from 
the slightest mention of his association With the Lutetians, but candidly avow- 
ing the seruples that the knowledge of his friend’s embastilement had 
caused him, accusing himself of cowardice and want of honor, for not having 
sought the duke and confessed all.to. him, from. the first. :: att ie i, 

Pe bet gt ary x ops me, 3 Leu claimed he be women an i} 
delicate t of the narrative; “my waa .do my duty, but 1 was 
bound by oath not to divulge theaikeleetapaen that enue to my hngwibdge. 
Thou hast sufferea much through m@!’’,...4 , 








*¢ Give me thy hand, St. Marcel,’’ responded St, extending his own, and 
pressing that of his comrade; ‘ Ihave neenet thee! Indeed, much 
to thank thee for! Nay, don’t shake thy , and 80 inemedalenely. I 

my 


repeat that lowe thee much. Hadst, on obtaining information 
faseseuration in that hideous den, _ thie highness and acknowledged the 
theft of the ring, he might indeed co pardoned thee pa ta rey 
but the motive for detaining me a prisoner would dpve still ; for that he 
sought the ruin of Julie is beyond a doubt. Heaven protect her! To return, 
however, to the point. I was going to observe, St. Maree 1, that sunnpens the 
Duke de Chartres had released me upon thy representations, I might lost 
the opportunity of chastising those wretches Corbé and Rig and what 
would have become of that poor child |’’ P a 

The commandant was here seized with a slight shivering fit, and uttering a 
strange guttural noise, emptied his seventh bumper of bishop, §.  ., .° 

“Thus, friend St. Marcel,’’ resumed St, Leu, ‘thou seest I have) something 
to thank thee for. But now of the duke |’’ ni 

“Ah !? echoed the commandmant, looking round and sliding himself a 
little lower down in his arm-chair. ; j 

St. Marcel repeated his conversation with D’Orleans, quniaing Seoelt, 20 
heretofore, strictly to those points toyching St. Leu, who became 
ed, for he was attached to the prince, though he could not parden his perfidy 


to Julie. iss 
as St. Marcel comeluded; 


** And so thou art to see him to-morrow ?’” 
** dost thou think he 1s to be trusted ?’”’ i ‘ tal gig 

St. Marcel was about to reply, and the t to imbibe an additional 
cup of bishop, when the door behind them o; and two capuching 
one of whom remained in the rear, with his cowl drawn close ag oi ee face, 
whilst the other advanced towards the surprised group, disclosing his features. 

‘‘ Jacques |”? exclaimed St. Marcel, starting ball op hten his chair. . 

‘*Jhunder !”” echoed the commandant, opening nis eye-and e-half to ‘their 
utmost extent. 

St. Leu said nothing, but looked at the spy with feelings of deep interest. 

‘* Don’t disturb thyself, commandant,’ observed Jacques; ‘my business is 
with St. Marcel.’’ 

‘* Escaped |’ ejaculated the latter, not yet recovered from his astonishment. 

“Yes,” responded he; “and bravely done! But]. have no time to 
friend St. Marcel; thou inust quit Paris this night! Bee}, These papers—’ 
here he produced a sealed packet of letters which he placed in the young man’s 
poy, ** must be delivered as speedily as possible. ‘Tis an affair of life and 

eath |” 

Within an bour from that time, St. Marcel, baving received certain instrue- 
tions from Jacques and Father Simon, was dashing along the great southern 
road,.om his way to Madrid, 







(To be continued.) 








The Last'of the Serts.—James Howland, the last of the Rhode 
slaves, died at the residence of John Howland, Jamestown, R. L., on 
instant, at the ripe old age of one hundred years. Up to the hour of his 
he retained all hid faculties untngeioes, and on the night of January 
tended to his usual duties at the house. On the ing of the 8d, he 
dressed himself and was about to descend the stairs from his chamber, 
he fainted, and expired in a few minutes. 
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THE BURNS FESTIVAL—GUESTS, HEADED BY PIPER WM. CLELLAND, &NTERING THE DINING HALL, 


\ ROBERT BURNS. the genius of poesy threw her mantle over him; while on the other| The President of the Burns Club introduced Mr. Bryant, and ex- 
b n (Continued from page 144.) sides of the rooms were paintings illustrative of Burns’ Saturday | pressed the thanks of the club for the tender by Swain, and other 
Not until the summer of 1786, when the poet was in his twenty- | Night, and Tam O'Shanter, and many deeply interesting relics of | telegraph proprietors, of the use of their lines for the transmission 

seventh year, did his first humble volume issue from the press of | the great poet. The hundreds of guests marched into banquet- | of messages from and to the Burns Club celebrations in other cities. 

Kilmarnock, and only ten years later the author was already in his | room to the music of Scotch bagpipes, and taking their es, par- He concluded by reading letters from Washington Irving, President 

grave. Within ten years were compressed all the misery of a noble | took of a faultless and most abundant repast. The ed having | Buchanan, the Rev. John Thompson, the Rev. G. W. Bethune, Rev. 

’ mind struggling for recognition amid a generation incapable of | been discussed, the real business of the evening began. Dr. Chapin, the poet Longfellow, Holmes, the Autocrat of the Break- 






rightly appreciating its greatness, 
all the agony of the struggle be- 
tween poverty and genius, all the 
partial fame which was so much 
like insult, all the semi-approbation 
which sounded in the tones of re- 
proach. In 1796, Robert Burns, at 
that mysterious age of thirty-seven 
which seems the allotted term of 
the greatest minds, was removed 
from his earthly existence. 

As usual, when the grass grew 
green above the poet’s earthly rest- 
ing place, the world burst forth in 
canonizing praise. The truth and 
nature of his poetry, recognizable 
by the Scotsman in every line of his 
writings, and plain to those un- 
familiar with the Scottish dialect 
in the poems less nationally worded, 
were fully acknowledged when the 
admission could no longer be of 
benefit to the author ; and the many 
failings of the man were no longer 
opposed as a bar to all recognition 
of grandeur in the poet. With every 
year, too, since his death, the love 
for Burns has increased, nor among 
his own countrymen alone ; and thus 
we find, that when the proposal 





fast Table, Governor Morgan, the 
Honorable Edward Everett, Lord 
Napier, and many other distin- 
guished men, expressing their deep 
sympathy and their regret at not 
being able to attend. These elicited 
loud cheers. Mr. Bryant then rose 
and made a very happy speech, 
which was loudly applauded. 


The usual toasts were given, and 
responded to by the appropriate 
individuals. ‘“ Scotland and Ameri- 
ca” were enthusiastically received, 
and were followed by the “ Queen 
of Great Britain and the President 
of the United States,” '.y Edward 
M. Archibald, Esq. “The Poets 
and Poetry of America,” by Dr. J. 
W. Francis, in an eloquent speech, 
full of recollections of the past. 
“The Heroes of Scotland,” by Mr. 
Nicholson. “The Memory of 
Washington,” by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Esq. “The Press,” by 
Horace Greeley. “The Lasses,” 
by Richard Bell. 


During the evening, songs were 
sung by Messrs. George Simpson, 
A. 8S. Eadie, Jun., Miller, Hart, 
Robinson, Park, Miranda, Clelland 
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for commemorative festivals, to be S 

held in the United States on the S and Marshall. Between the regular 

hundredth anniversary of his birth, SS toasts ond spaces, CG° Ses 

was promulgated, it met with the SS — ag — Paar. — 
: SSS asts, were songs and recitations 

readiest response and was most by Messrs. McLean, Clirehugh, 


enthusiastically followed out. In 
many cities of the Union “ Burns 
Festivals” were held on the 25th 
ult., and in New York the occa- 
sion was fittingly celebrated by a 
banquet at the Astor House, under 
the auspices of the New York Burns 
Club. The Honorary Chairman for 
the evening was Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
and the Vice-Chairman, Edward 
M. Archibald, Esq., her British 
Majesty’s Consul at this port. 
Among the guests were Fitz 
Green Halieck, Henry Ward 
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Burns, Meldrum, Gow, McRae, 
Nicholson, Rutherford, Vair Clire- 
hugh, Jun., R. Cochrane, Barnett 
and Parker, which, with telegraphic 
dispatches received from celebra- 
tions at Washington, Boston, New 
Haven, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
other places, added much to the 
pleasures of the evening. 


Mr. William Clelland officiated as 
piper at the banquet, and attracted 
much attention by his scientific 
handling of the bagpipes and the 
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sary of the Scottish poet’s birth, 


benevolent societies of our city. 
The banquet-room was draped 
with tartans and national flags, 
On one end of the wall hung por- 
traits of Burns, Washington and 





with banquets at the Parker and 
Revere House, at which many well- 
known individuals were present. 
A very pleasant speech was made 





Franklin, on the other a large paint- pas by the British Consul, Francis 
ing of Burns at the plough, when REV. HENRY WARD BEXCUER. Lousada, Esq., who responded to 
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the toast of “The Queen, God bless her.” The following grace 
fal and merited compliment to Boston closed his speech : 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesy with which you have 
listened to my few words, and before I sit down let me say how fa- 
vored I think myself to have been selected to reside in this your 
great and prosperous State—in this its capital of Boston—so aptly 
named ‘the Modern Athens.’ High as had been my preconceived 
ideas, I confess they fell fgr short of the reality. When I witness 
your vast and expanding trade ; when I see your noble ports filled 
with shipping from all countries and climes ; when I see your palatial 
edifices springing up on all sides with a celerity that savors of en- 
chantment ; when I behold your abundant schools, your public -ed- 
ucation, your wealth, your enterprise—I can hardly realize to my- 
self any limit to your magnificent future! “ 

“ Gentlemen, long may our countries remain as now—united § long 
may our only contest be an honorable contest for leadership in the 
path of progress, and may a celebration like the present be our only 
field of mutual rivalry. I again thank you, gentlemen, for the way 
you have received and drank to Her Majesty's health.” [Three 
Cheers.] 

A brilliant and intellectual company was gazhered together in Bos- 
ton on this singularly interesting occasion. Indeed, a galaxy of talent 
did honor to the memory of Burns. Among the guests were R. W. 
Emerson, N. P. Willis, O. W. Holmes, George Hillard, James Russell 
Lowell, Josiah Quincy, Jr., and a mass of lesser lights in the literary 
firmament. There were odes specially prepared for the occasion, 
by J. G. Whittier, O. W. Holmes, and B. P. Shillaber, and a humor- 
ous production in something of Burns’s own style by Lowell ; 
speeches by Emerson, Hillard, Quincy, Mayor Lincoln, Lord Rad- 
stock, &c.; and letters from a son and niece of Burns; also from 
Edward Everett, R. C. Winthrop, and Whittier. A parcel of “ hag- 
gis,” prepared at the cottage once occupied by the poet,and sundry 
relics transmitted by his surviving friends, gave extra zest to the 
entertainment. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BRoaDWAY, NEAR 
- Hovston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 


oharacter, being sustained we 
- STRONG STAR COMPANY. 





MR. JEFFERSON, 

Mr. 00 MR. WALCO!, 
MR. SOTHERN, P’ 

MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA S 


MARION MACAR > 
And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Cents 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszer.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VETERAN ; 
Or, FRANCE AND ALGBRIA 
Included in the cast are 
bai LaSTER WALLACK, 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
sont » MRS. HOEY. 
MRS. VERNON. 


PRices OF ADMI3sION—Boxes and Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 


—— AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SoMETHING ENTIRELY 
EW 


THE CELEBRATED WREN COMEDIANS. 
| Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. P 
mA... awd ny my —, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
- Ramittance, 25 cents; Chiliren under ten, 13 centa 


AIR OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation 
of Agricujtural, Horticulture, Commerce, Invention, Manafactures, Me- 
chanics, the Sciénces and Fine Arts, 
AT No. 620 BROADWAY. 


The above spacious and elegant building, selected by the Board of Managers 

# now open for the reception of articles for exhibition. Goods to be delivered 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the tion Committee will be in atten- 
dance. The Entry Clerk will give receipts, tickets, &e. By order of the Board 
of HENRY WINFIELD, . 


" , Vice-President 
Aue. H. Waeeimr, Secretary 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 5, 1869. 
The Pacific Railroad. 


Coneress gave on Thursday another exhibition of the manner 
in which election promises are made, and of the remarkable 
facility with which they are broken. The failure of the Senate 
to agree upon a route for the Pacific Railroad, is an unblushing 
proclamation that a national necessity is nothing compared to 
political expediency. When the Cincinnati platform was framed, 
the distinguishing feature in it was the very measure thus 
indecently killed by the self-same men who rose to power upon 
it. Weare as ready as Senator Seward to admit that a war 
with England is a very improbable affair, and till that happens 
our Californian possessions are safe. We also concede that a war 
with France is almost equally remote, and, consequently, there 
is plenty of time to deliberate upon making an accessible path to 
San Francisco; but these very admissions prove the absolute 
necessity of the road, otherwise we convert our Golden State into 
a heavy bond not to oppose the great maritime Powers, whatever 
the provocation. ‘They also include the admission that a conflict 
with either would leave California at the mercy of our foes. 

But, in addition to these considerations, we have the fact 
before us that the British Government, in conjunction with its 
colonies, is vigorously proceeding with its own Pacific Railroad, 
from the head of Lake Superior to the new colony of British 
Columbia. While wesquabble, England acts; while our legisla- 
tors waste the public time in vain disputes, British capitalists 
slowly but surely elaborate their plans, and British officials con- 
duct the preliminary surveys; and while our Government care- 
fully abstains from the use of its influence to inaugurate the 
important task, the British and the Canadian Governments do all 
in their power to favor the gradual development of the connect- 
ing link between the two great oceans. But all these. grand 
considerations are crushed beneath the Juggernaut of party 
corruption, which rolls remorselessly over the bleeding form of 
American progress, 

We fully share the disgust of Senator Gwin, who spoke such 
unpleasant truths that he was callea to order. 

With the prospect of a Presidential struggle before us, ow 
citizens will now, of course, abandon all hope of any serious effort 
to securely chain together our Atlantic and Pacific States. 

— ———_— => 
Festivals. 
Tue old saying that “hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to 
virtue,”’ is well paralleled by the homage paid by living dunces to 
departed genius. 

The sentient body, towards keeping which from the almshouse 
or the gaol none of those posthumous admirers would have sub- 
scribed a dime, receives, when it has dwindled into dust, the 


























most costly libations of Falernian and turtle to its memory. 


It must be admitted, in justice to these payers-off of post obit 
scores, that they have the applauding consciousness that their 
feast and honors do no good tothe poet, painter or musician, on 
whose behalf they perform such gastronomic wonders. 

We must also bear in mind that a well-fed poet, like a well- 
fed goldfinch, never sings half so well as when he is in a state of 
starvation. Dryden was so well aware of this fact, that when he 
wanted to give an extra flourish to his muse he always lost a 
pound of:blood, and tasted nothing till he found the inspiration 
come. Then it was that his grand odes came out, like loosened 
melodies, before kept down by beef or mutton: this is, no 
doubt, what Horace meant by the “ divinus afflatus.” 

We, therefore, probably owe to the hard-heartedness of the 
world all the grand triumphs of mind which have made man 
what he is. Under this aspect we look indulgently on the in- 
difference of the world to living genius, which is never discovered 
till it is'tod late to benefit the possessor while in the flesh. The 
world is something like the man who is so slow of apprehension 
that he never laughs at a good joke till the next day, and then 
some collateral cireumstance awakens his obtuse intellect to its 
excellence, 

A modern poet, alluding to the fame Charles Dickens receives 
in his day, Bays: 

In short, he is as much renowned 
As though he’d bean a.century underground 

It has, however, been remarked, and instances given to con- 
firm the theory, that the writers who receive their reward during 
life, get little from posterity. Our greatest names have grown 


from the graye, whose deep root enables the branches to spread. 


wider and wider. Fame isa slow plant, like the aloe or the 
oak. Notoriety is a gourd, whieh springs up in a night, and 
perishes as soon. 

With regard to the Burns’ Festival, we ought to remark 
that it is a mistake to consider it a Scotch gathering. Numerous 
as our Caledonian citizens are, they formed a very small portion 
of those who celebrated the Burns Centenary, and we regret to 
add, for the honor of Scotland, we did not notice one name of 


any intellectual prominence belonging to the land o’ cakes. | 


Nevertheless, whatever their aspirations, the example is a noble 
one, and calculated to elevate the moral standard of man. lt is 
8 singular fact, however, that so thrifty, prudential and calgu- 


lating a people as the countrymen of Bruce and David Hunié;4 


should have chosen for their idol one so eminently the reverse of 
all these successful prificiples in man. , 

It is only another proof that “ one touch of Nature makes the 
whole world kin,” and that the glorious strains of passion, pathos 
and patriotism which poured from the soul of Robert Burns, as 
naturally as the melodies which flow from the olian harp at 
the wildgst breathings of Nature, were in unison with the deep 
spare #f Truth and Love which throb in the hearts of all, and 

pon which all manly ‘character is founded. 
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Political Hyenas. 
Our readers will, no doubt, remember the outburst of horror 
and indignation which arose from the press of the civilized 
world, when some cut-throats, who were in the French army, 
resolved to assassinate one of the editors of the Figaro news- 
paper, by challenging him one after another till he fell before 
their successive assaults. 

ae we ot one of the sous-lieutenants, and generously 
pr g him with his life, a bloodthirsty associate, fitly named 
Hyene, succeeded in seriously wounding the wearied combatant. 
The public opinion of the world was roused, and he has been 
suffered to slowly recover from his injuries, and reach convales- 
cence without being subjected to a similar ordeal. 

We regret to perceive that some of the rabid political journals 
are urging a similar course towards Senator Douglas—the plan 
being to provoke him into intemperate language in debate, and 
then trap him into a duel. We trust that no American will lend 
himself to so infamous a scheme, and that the Senator himself 
will avoid ali such entangléments. Such cold-blooded specula- 
tors on human irritability are really worse than the drunken 
rowdies who infest our corner groggeries and stab right and left. 
Let these political hyenas be exposed and branded with the 
public opprobrium. ve 
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Bomba and Bombastés,” 

Tere is a want of naturalness in the phraseology of foreign 
potentates that comes upon our plain republicanism with all the 
force of burlesque. Bomba, the tyrant,of Naples, has now an- 
other rival for popular attention in the. shape of his brother of 
Sardinia, who, by sundry speeches lately, has gained the longer 
sobriquet of Bombastes. Hus speech at the opening of the Cham- 
bers is worthy of Soulouque,.or the Emperor of China. Among 
other things he says: “I'he political ‘horizon is not clear, but 
the future must be awuited with firmness; the future cannot 
fail to be fortunate, because the policy of the government is based 
on justice and a love of its country’s liberty, Piedmont is small, 
but great in the Councils of Europe on account of the principles 
it represents and the sympathies it inspires. It respects treaties, 
and is not ingensible to Italy’s cry of anguish. Let us resolutely 
await the decrees of Providence.” 


This “awaiting the decrees of Providence” only =a 


“Rhode Island” added, to render it perfectly coherent. 








THE WAKf OF ALBERT PIKE—A WASHINGTON FROLIC. 
dah ses By the Great Du Spree, — 


Ir has been announced all over the country that Albert Pike, of 
Arkansas, a fine poet, bon-vivant, buffalo hunter, fisher, fowler and 
lawyer—one who is well known from Little Rock to Cape Cod— 
was dead. There was a general wail at the news; for notwith- 
standing that though many were after Pike witn a sharp stick while 
alive, ‘he was.mo sooner dead than broad humanity took the place 
of-sharp sticks, and he was honestly lamented. He was especially 
mourned in ‘this city, with the most jovial and intellectual men of 
which he had ‘been associated for many winters. 

i/Phus affairs stood, when lo and behold! some few weeks ago the 
fine Arkansas gentleman suddenly turned up here at Kirkwood’s. 
I saw the dead man—I hailed him, he spoke,and in reply to a 
query as to; what brought him back, he replied, with his usual 
humor, 

“To be waked !” 

“ Where?” asked I. 





9. 








“ At Coyle’s!” said he. 

I ‘knew that he had often “spread himself” at Coyle’s, but had 
never seen him laid out there or anywhere else. Waked he was to 
be, however, and waked he was at the mansion of John F. Coyle, 
Esq.,of the National Intelligencer, well known and appreciated in 
= city as a host worth counting on, and a most genial compa- 

on. ; 

The dead-alive was, to use a Hibernianism, as “ purty a corpse as 
one could wish.” A stalwart, brawny, stout-limbed, broad-shoul- 
dered, long-haired, strong-bearded, eagle-nosed, full-cheeked, gray- 
eyed corpse, with a humanizing smile bursting through the hairs of 
his moustache, like spring sunlight through a grove of pines. 
Upon the merits and demerits of this fine Arkansas gentleman, 
Professor Alexander Dimitry delivered an elaborate oration, which 
I understand was actually written under the belief that its author 
had lost his friend. Dimitry is the champion scholar of all the 
Southern men, and occupies the important post of translator in the 
Department of State. He is somewhat colossal in his proportions, 
too; and, indeed,so well stocked a head needs a frame not less 
powerful to support it uniquely. 

At the conclusion of Dimitry’s oration, Mr. William M. Burwell 
made.a capital: speech, with his usual wit and serio-comic im- 
pressiveness, and was succeeded by the host, who sang a continua- 
pe f the “Fine Arkansas Gentleman,” some verses of which I 
4 ' | ph ccenige GENTLEMAN ALIVE AGAIN! 

Ey lhe BY ONE OF THE MOURNERS. 
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The fine Arkansas gentleman restored to life once more, 
Continued to enjoy himself as he had done before; 
And, tired of civi pursuits, concluded he would go 
To see some Indian friends he had, and chase the Buffalo. 
This fine Arkansas gentleman 
Close to the Choctaw line. 


The rumor of his visit had extended far and near, 
And distant chiefs and warriors came with bow, and gun, and spear; 
So when he reached the council grounds with much de! ht he sees 
Delegations from the Foxes, Sioux, Quapaws, Blackfeet, Pottawottamies, 
pe eee, , Camanches, Creeks, Navajoes, Choctaws and 
erokees. 
This fine Arkansas gentleman, &c. 

The rest of the two hundred and seventy-three verses were 

drowned by a jolly chorus. 
But Johnny Coyle, an Irishman, the news refused to take, 
He swore no gintleman alive should chate him of his wake; 
So he called his friends together as here you plainly see 
Aad has sev out the spirits to lay the body under the table dacently. 
a This fine Arkansas gentleman, &c. 
Or, try another certain test, if any doubts remain, 

t withia his pallid lips a drop of whiskey-plain; 
And if he makes no mortal signs, just put him in the ground, 
And let his Maker raise him at his final trumpet’s sound 

This fine Arkansas gentleman, &c. 

Pike followed. in a speech full of pathos, declaring that if he had 
conte back, he desired that all his animosities should be buried. He 
then gaye a poetical account of what brought him to this world, 
and how he managed to get back. It was delivered by Mr. John 
Savage, and is really a capital thing. 

Pike finding himself in the next world, seeks out King Pluto. 

‘*What want you bere?’ the monarch said; ‘‘ Your majesty,’’ said he, 

‘* Permission at one frolic more at Johnny Coyle’s to be.’’ 

The monarch, however, thought Arkansas was very well off where 
he was, living on nectar and ambrosia (which, however, Pike 
thought inferor to canvas-backs and terrapins), and having the best 
kind of company. 

Says the king, ‘‘ There’s Homer here, and all the bards of Ancient Greece, 

And the chaps that sailed away so far to fetch the golden fleece; 

We've Tully, Horace and Montaigne.’’ Says he, ‘I’ll match the lot, 

If you’ll let me go to Johnny Coyle’s and fetch them on the spot.’”’ 


In reply to the king, Pike tells whom he will bring. Charley 
Boteler, who'll beat Alcibiades ; Walter Lenox, Jack Savage ; Bur- 
well, prince of wits; Ash. White Gideon, grand in honesty ; Barton 
Key, the Roman Tully’s peer; Johan Hoover, frank and brave ; 
McGuire, the generous ; next— 

Modest, reserved and silent, ingenuous, bashful, shy, 
A jolly Irishman appears your drinkables to try. 

Then Dimitry the noble, by God’s patent he, and Bev. Tucker, who shall win 

From Pericles Aspasia, if he chooses to go in. 
Followed by Hugh Caperton, a lawyer, who never lets “right upon 
expediency wait,” and Arnold Harris, d 

Good soldier, clever gentleman, frank foeman, loyal friend. 

And then Senator Johnson, of Arkansas, 


Impulsive, generous, fearless, frank, the Senate’s Paladin, 

Who never cid ungracious act a victery to win. 

And with him Johnny Coyle himself, who never left a friend, 

Nor harbored an ignoble thought, nor sought a selfish end; 

The Arthur he among his knights, the is e of all his peers, 

Whose heart but grows the stronger with the swift revolving years. 

Such an army of course nearly frightened the wits out of Pluto. 

If all these fellows come at once, what would become of us? 

They’d drown old Charon in the Styx and murder Cerberus, 

Make love to all the women here, and evento my wife, - 

Drink al the liquor up, and be the torment of my life f 
The Queen Proserpine, however, had a fancy to meet such a gay 
set, and at last got Pluto’s leave for Pike to go to this one “ spree at 
Johnny Coyle’s.” This really capital romance of two worlds was 
chorused by over a hundred—quite enough to have woke up Pike 
from the grave. 

A great many poems and letters were made, all of which, in the 
most approved Congressional manner, are to be put into a book, 
which will be a rich and rare one. Hundreds are already begging 
the privilege of subscribing to it. Among those present not men- 
tioned above in some form or other, were Speaker Orr, Senators 
Mallory and Kennedy, Avery of Tennessee, Boyce of South Carolina, 
Cox of Ohio, Whitely of Delaware, and other Representatives ; 
Mayor Berret, Major Benjamin Perley Poore with his innumeralile 
stories, George N. Sanders, Mr. Butterworth, and others of New 
York notoriety. Tayleure of Baltimore, and Dawson of this city 
represented the drama. Indeed, every branch of intellectual, legis- 
lative, political and social pursuit was ably represented. It is the 
sensation “ frolic” of the week, and one that, from the comicality of 
its.conception and excellence and heartiness of its execution, has 
been, as Cuttle says, “ ekalled by few and excelled by none.” 

Next in order and sociality came the dinner of the Burns Club at 
the National Hotel. This is but the second year of the club, and it 
promises to be an institution of this city. Its president is Mr. 
Hannay, the geniality of whose nature has much contributed to its 
success. At the dinner, Senator Pease of Maryland presided, aided 
by Speaker Orr, with Major Poore as secretary. Much as I respect 
these gentlemen, I think it was not in true, worthy Burns taste to 
seek for high names to “ gild refined gold.” Those who would go 
merely because high functionaries graced the board, do not under- 
stand Burns, and will never understand him. The oceasion was a 
most happy one, and well calculeated to refiect credit on its mana- 
gers. Appropriate speeches were made, the intervals enlivened by 
wit, song and story. Mr. Carlisle made the set speech of the even- 
ing. Mr. John Mitchel, in reply to a call, made a characteristically 
fitting and genial speech, and was followed by Mr. J. M. Dawson, the 
comedian, in a very happy effort. It is worthy of remark that he 
was “ brought out” by Speaker Orr, in some appropriate remarks 
on the drama, and very complimentary allusions to Mr. Dawson’s 
efforts to sustain it in this city. 








The Model Yacht Club.—One of the most successful balls of the 
season was given in Niblo’s on Wednesday, the 26th ult., which was attended 
by one of those select gatherings of beauty, grace, wit and aquatic skill whieh 
are b ing a promi t feature in our metropolis. We intend, in our next 
number to illustrate this pleasant event, when we shall give a full amd par- 
‘ ticular t of the incidents of the night. 
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DRAMA. 

Wallack’s Theatre.—Unlike niost spectacles, one can see ‘‘ The Veteran’’ 

a second, or even a third time with a great deal of pleasure; in fact, we are 
not certain that it does not improve upon acquaintance. There is so much 
bustin and animation, so many brilliant costumes and so much picturesque 
grouping, that it actually becomes quite a study, And then the audience are 
kept in constant good humor by the uproarious fan of John Brougham, who 
to introduce some fresh novelty upon each representation. We 

cannot but feel regret, though, that the fine talent represented by the company 
of this establishment should be so ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined,” as of 
necesaity it must be, ina merely spectacular production. Here.is collected the 
material for the production of brilliant comedy in the most brilliant manner. 
Where, on the modern stage, can a rival be found to Mr. Leater Wallack, as 
the representative of the gay, gallant and elegant gentleman? or who for one 
moment.can compare with glorious John Brougham either in eccentric or 
comic réles? Then there is Mr..Dyott, always dignified, always reliable, always 
doing justice to himself, his author and his audience. We confess to consider- 
able partiality for Mr. Dyott; we mever see him but our recollection travels 


back to the old ; of which, in its latter days. he was a dist hed orna- 
ment. His Liae' must recall to the mind of every old theatre 
goer the innumerable ant hours passed in that time-honored institution, 


which at one at and paree! of New York—as much @ necessity as 
Hall; and yet it has disa the rising generation seemingly un- 
Lt; But to return to Mr. Wallack’s company, 
W erstand, is about to devote himself 
meén’’ parts, and j from the little he 
The Veteran,’’ he will renew (or we should 
days in a new line. Of the ladies, 
told saying that Mrs. ary fe elent and 
fascinating, Miss Gannon bewitehing, Mra: Sloan careful, and Vernon (an- 
other bright particular star from the galaxy that dluminated old Drury), such 
an actress in her peculiar roles this generation will never see The 
other ladies and gentlemen are all causal seapeneehing: fo fact, every element 
is at hand for the production of first-class playa. Canit be that such are not to 
be found, or does Mr. Wallack think that the wares would not suit the market? 
The iatter can hardly be the case, for the “‘ Merchant of Venice’? was a great 


and deserved success. gear The 
Laura Keene's Theatre.—“ Toujours 1°-—-which, being literally 

in ‘Our American Cousin |’”? 2. ; o 

of laghter 

jumiher 
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translated, means thi 
ehronicle except unifiminished audiences, unwearied artists, no. 
and (to crown oy of money. as this is the case; 2 
Night’s Dredm?’’ is likely to be without a ‘local habitation.” 


Barnum’s Museum.—At this house’ the Holman family ‘have been 
b> ie 


succeeded by'a company of negro minstrels ani comedians, wh 2 
Happy Family and never-tiring Aquaria, have filled the building day and 
evening. 4 all Se de 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE. LADIES.” 


Inflmence of Flowers.—Why does not everybody lave a geraniim, a 
Tose, & or some Other flower, in the window? It is very cheap, next 
to nothing; i yor raise it from seed or slip, and it isa beauty and companion. 
As charming Leigh Hunt says, it sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you 
with nature and innocence, and is something tolove. If it cannot love you in 
return, it cannot hate you; it cannot utter an unhateful thing even for neglect- 
ing it, for though it is all beauty, it has no vanity; and living as it does, purely 
to do you good, and afford you pleasure, how can you neglect it? 


Indian Politeness.—Mrs. Colin Mackenzie relates that one morning her 
husband was travelling by palkee, and saw some others behind the road. He 
put his head out of the door and asked one of the bearers how many palkees 
there were. The reply was, ‘‘There are two, three, or even four, if such be 
your lordship’s pleasure.”’ Another story is told of one of the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Agra, who took much interest in native 


sehoos, One day he was 
examining a remarkably clever protegé before some friends, “After ‘several | P® 


other questions, he asked the boy, ‘‘ What makes the earth go round the 
sun ?”’ and was told, ‘‘ The earth revolves by the favor of your highness.”’ 


Gossip.—The bane of social life; always indicating a small mind, having 
affinity with petty concerns; often a malicious mind, delighting in traducing 
others; irreverence for truth, risking the violation of it for the pleasure of 
telling stories, which may be false, often are known to be so; great lack of 
honor, a sneaking disposition, saying behind the back of another what would 
not be said before his face; presumptive want of power to converse on nobler 
subjects; at least lack of interest in them. Generally supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to woman, but supposed very incorrectly. Male gossips are very nu- 
merous, and worse than female: Their spheres are different. Women gossip 
chiefly about domestic life, love, marriage, flirtation, servants, entertainments 
—and a world of mischief they do there—of heart-burnings, heart-sinkings 
and heart-breakings—of broken ties and alienated affections. But men gossip 
too. Authors, professors, commercial men—oh !| what keen, biting, witheri 
gossips they have! half untrue, wholly needless. Literary gossip, politica 

ip |—why the world is half ruled by gossip, or half its miseries are made 
y Gossip. 

A Hint for our Fashionables.—The Highland dress prepared for the 
Prince Imperial of France, and ordered by the Empress Eugenie, has now been 
completed. It is exceedingly | yy and though the prince is teo young to 
show the dress to advantage, it can hardly fail to be admired. The kilt is of 
shepherd tartan, with belted plaid, and hose to match; the jacket, black velvet, 
ornamented with cairngorm buttons and silver embroidery; the waistcoat of 
brilliant crimson, suitably adorned. Wherever it was possible, Highland orna- 
ments only were used, and the designs are also characteristic of the Forth. 
Thus, the shoulder-brooch represents a rock, over which deer’s grass and the 
cranberry spread their picturesque tendrils; and beneath the huge cairngorm 
are sheltered a number of deer, beautifully carved in silver, which serve also 
to support and set off the stone. The dirk, skiandhu, &c., are all furnished in 
miniature, complete. The Empress Eugenie has also ordered a number of re- 
markably fine linsey-woolseys, made specially for her Majesty, and partly from 
her own designs. The colors are very brilliant, but harmonise admirably. 
Along with the underclothing are sent a few choice tartan silks of the royal 
Stuart pattern, alse for the Empress. 


Economical Scents.—As cheap perfumes are often required to fill little 
fancy bottles, such as are sold at the bazaars, toy shops, arcades and other 
ae, the following simple recipes for their manufacture will be found of 
service: 

1. Spirits of wine, one pint; essence of bergamot, one ounce, 

2. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of santal, one ounce. 

8. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of French lavender, half an ounce; otto of 
bergamot, half an ounce; otto of cloves, one drachm. 

4. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of lemon grass, quarter of an ounce; essence 
of lemons, half an ounce. 

5. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of petit grain, quarter of an ounce; otto of 
orange peel, half an ounce. 


Hints and Home Thoughts.—“ Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 
handle that fits them all.’”’ I suppose you know that truth may have its 
fanatics as well as error. ‘Precept is instruction written upon the sand; the 
tide flows over it, and the record is gone. Example is engraven on the rock, 
and the lesson is not soon lost.’’ Fate is less capricious than is imagined. 
Nearly all men have through life, in their several grades, the same average of 
opportunities. It is he who can seize and connect them, and by keen sight 
and ready experience calculate on their recurrence, for whom men have their 
applause and fortune her garland. Whnt a world of gossip would be prevented, 
ifit were only remembered that a person who tells you of the faults of others 
intends to tell others of your faults! Virtuous indignation is said to be only the 
handsome sister of anger and hatred. Begin now, if you have determined to 
try to improve your manners, morals or condition. Candor is a safer guide 
than envy or malice. 








AMERICAN INGENUITY. 


It seems as though American ingenuity is destined to completely 
change the face of the world. There is a strange proclivity in what 
we do towards the great art of destruction. ‘he London Times 
gives the following description of the last invention in the science 
of war. The caution which that paper always displays in announ- 
cing any discovery to the world gives a special interest to its state- 
ments: 

“An American invention has just been brought to this country, 
with a view to its being disposed of, either to this or any other Eu- 
ropean Government, and which, if it does one-half of what the 
patentee guarantees can be done with it, will make such a change 
in the mode of carrying on a naval war as will put steamers out of 
the question, and render of no avail the tremendous forts of Cron- 
stadt or Cherbourg. it is nothing less than a submarine boat, made 
only for working under water, in form mucn resembling the shape of 
a porpoise, but capable ef being made large enough to contain 
eight, ten or fifteen men if necessary, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of explosives. In a kind of specification which has now been 
laid before this andthe French Government, the patentee says he 
has invented and constructed a submarine boat, weighing about 
eight tons, in which he has with others sunk in Lake Michigan, and 
remained under water for four hours, without any air tubes or 
other communication leading from his boat above the surface of the 
water, and propelled the boat in and near the bottom of the lake for 
several miles, at the rate of about three miles an hour. 

‘He has, while in his boat and under water, by means of ma- 
chinery working through its side, sawed off timbers fourteen inches 
square. Hecan sink his boat from the surface almost instantly, 


eit her to a few inches or feet from the surface of the water, or to 


first or otherwise, as may be required. He can attach powder tor- 
pedoes to the outside of his; boat or.on its deck or sides, and.pro- | 
ceed under water out to sea, in any weather, to an enemy’s ship in 
sight, fix or anchor the torpedoes under the ship’s bot set in | 
motion elockwork to fire the torpedoes, /cmnomy ey or at inter- 
vals, and retire, still under water, out of danger from the explosion, 
and out of danger of an enemy’s guns. He can also convey powder 
torpedoes inside his boat, of one hundred pounds (or more) weight, 
and when under an enemy’s ship pass them out of the side of his 
boat through his patent hatch, and fasten them to a ship’s bottom, 
and fire them as above named. He can enter an enemy’s harbor 
under water and make surveys, only showing above the surface a 
sight tube no more than one-half inch in diameter, and retire, still 
under water, and proceed outside to sea and make his report to the 
commander of a fleet or ship. He can go out to sea, meet a hostile 
fleet, go under their bottoms, fix torpedoes to go off by clockwork, 
or bore holes in their bottoms, and come away unseen. 

‘* With a large boat he can carry a twelve or twenty-four pound 
gun in the forward end of his boat, near the top, so rigged that he 
can load in one hundred feet depth of water, rise near to the sur- 
face, sight the horizon for an enemy's ship, and if one is in sight, 
take the course for her, and proceed towards her, even within a 
stone’s throw, rise quickly so near the surface as only to show the 
muzzle of the gun through the outside port-hole valve, aim at the 
ship near her water line, fire, then instantly sink to reload, and rise 
agaimat another point, to fire again and repeat. If required, with 
a large boat he can remain under water, with several men, and do 
service at sea or in harbors for several days without landing or 
showing one inch of his boat above water. f ‘the boat is required 
for pearl tihng he can work all day on a pear! ‘bed,'raking up and 
taking in pearls, and suffering no inconvenience Paeapre air; 
and as the boat is provided with light for deep water work, he can 
move about on the bottom like a fish and see peatls where a diver 
would mot. © If the boat is required to visit wrecks and remove trea- 

ares be goods, it is so cotstructed that he can sdw, bore or make 
fast chains’or ropes to any point of a wreck, and if Terie |, one or 

nore persons can, while under water, go out of the boat through 

e side hatches, enter a wreck or do other service, and return inside 
of the boat again without inconvenience. As the cost of building 
the submarine boat is very small, we believe that one will eventually 
be constructed in this country; and if it only fulfils half what the 

atentee expects of it, the invention will be purchased by the British 

overnment.” : 2 ; 
Of a different kinds’ Professor Steiner’s air ship, which he says 
will cross the Atlantic “in sixty hours.” As a curiosity, we give a 
description: ° 

“‘The balloon is to be of thin ‘sheet.copper, weighing not more 

than half a pound to the square foot. It is to be cigar-shaped, very 
much like the Winans steamer, three hundred feet long, and eighty 
feet in diameter at the centre, tapering towards each extremity. 
Beneath this balloon is to be suspended, by wire cables, a platform, 
of the same double conical shape with the balloon itself, On the 
central part of this platform is to be placed the machinery of théair 
ship; and the cabin for'passengers. “The surface *meesure of the 
balloon will be 161,425 square feet, and its total weight will be 394 
tons. It will contain 2,894,460 cubi¢ feet Of gas, which will support 
in the air a weight of 864 tons. The platform, cabin, machinery, 
&c., are estimated at eighteen tons, leaving, still, power enough to 
elevate 21 tons of passengers, freight and ballast, ~ : 
** Professor Steiner propoas to propel his vessel by means of large 
ddles or fans, to work in the air as the paddles of a steamboat work 
in the water. ‘here is to be one wheel on eack side of the vessel, 
and at the stern is to be a screw propeller, all of these to be worked 
by steam engines, placed at the centre of the platform. The side 
wheels have the paddles so arranged as to fold up, like a lady’s fan, 
as they enter the wheel house above, and to unfold again as they 
strike in the air, in the desired direction. There are to be three 
small oscillating engines, of five horse power, one for each wheel. 

‘The balloon is only intended for travelling across the ocean. 
To confine it to a given height above the surface of the water, there 
is to be a copper float, of the same shape as the balloon, so as to 
move through the water with as little resistance as possible, which 
is to be attached to the platform underneath the balloon, by a heavy 
wire, or wire rope. ‘his float is to contain an air chamber, which 
will prevent its sinking. It will retard the movement of the air ship 
above very little, but should the vessel tend to rise above a certain 
altitude, it would tighten the wire and draw on the float, which, 
weighing two or three hundred pounds, would effectually prevent 
the ascent. The distance of the vessel from the water might thus 
be varied by paying out more rope to the float. 

‘+ The vessel must be so ballasted as to be evenly balanced in the 
air, with no tendency either to ascend or descend. As fuel is used, 
water can be ‘irawn up to preserve the required weight. To steer 
the vessel, there is placed under the platform, and running its entire 
length, a rudder, serving also as a keel, five feet deep in front and 
eleven aft, with one end fixed and the other moveable. By this ar- 
rangement, the air-sbip can be steered with as much certainty as a 
vessel can be on the water. 

** Beneath the balloon, there is to be placed a small gasometer, 
containing a circular bellows, closing up like the bellows of an ac- 
cordeon. This bellows has a free communication with the atmo- 
sphere. When the gas contracts in the balloon, the air, rushing into 
the bel‘ews, will drive it up into the vacuum left by the gas, so as to 
fill it. When the gas expands again, the bellows will be driven 
down and the air expelled. ‘ 

“To expel the atmosphere, and fill the copper shell with gas, 
another balloon has to be made of muslin, of the precise shape of the 
copper one, and placed inside of it. Common air must be forced 
into the muslin one until it is pressed close against the copper. 
Then gas is to be forced between the muslin and copper. As it en- 
ters, the air is gradually expelled from the muslin balloon and it 
collapses, 

** It is calculated that, with head winds, a speed of forty miles an 
hour ean be obtained, and with favorable gales the speed would be 
increased te one hundred. The entire cost of building an air ship 
on this plan would be forty thousand dollars.” 








KITCHEN OF THE REFORM CLUB, LONDON. 


GENTLE reader, let us descend to the culinary sphere below. We 
begin with the place where all joints were trimmed for cooking, 
from thence to the meat and game larder, a lofty, well ventiated 
room, excellently fitted up with various slate dressers and ice draw- 
ers, which, being always maintained at a temperature of 35 to 40 
degrees, enabled every wagiety of comestibles to be kept fresh as 
imported, even for a consMerable time. Here herbs and vegetables 
were sorted and arranged, and seemed, by their very freshness, to 
reflect the temperature they felt. Thence to the cold meat and 
sauce larder, fitted up with safes constructed upon a new self-acting 
principle. 

We next approach the part located to an artist whose taste has 
been frequently cited as being in some degree professional; we 
mean the Confectioner, whose landscapes glittering with dew, water- 
falls which did all but burst upon the ear—whose gothic castles and 
fairy forms so frequently arrested the sight, ere the materials of 
which they were formed tempted the palate, and then, like the vision 
which betrayed Orlando in the enchanted castle, the landscape, the 
waterfail and the palace, faded like the bageless fabric of which they 
were formed, and, sweetened by a thousand recollections, left ‘* not 
a wreck behind.” Every corner exhibited order, method and divi- 
sion of labor. In the small space beneath the staircase, near the 
office of the chef, all the fish required for immediate use reposed ; 
and to keep it delicately cool, even in the height of summer, a 
stream of iced water was gradually, atintervals, diffused around. A 
large square board near this is even deservi:.g of attention, as an in- 
dication of the system. It was lettered from five to eight o'clock, 
and on this the dinners were set prior to cooking, according to the 
respective hours for which they were ordered. ‘Thus no confusion or 
mistake could occur, and every member enjoyed the fare his appetite 
or taste desired. 

The next was the roasting kitchen ; the fireplace, which held three 
ewt. of coals, was used principally for large joints; at the back of it 
was a great boiler, which could be used to heat water for baths and 
for the general purposes of the house. Delicate vegetables were here 
brought to culinary perfection by French charcoal stoves, and ovens 
of varying temperature were fixed in various places. 

We must pass over some minor departments to describe the prin- 
eipal kitchen, This was so placed in the centre of operations, that 





one hundred or more feet, and again rise quickly or very slowly to 
or near the surface; go forward, Tes 


k or sideways, or come up bows 





M. Soyer could at once command a full view of all the departments 


of his office. The fittings the most particular 

the greatest possihte feallty for working oith the Ghmest Ssomeiey 
e greatest i i lor wor ew eco 

of sues: Sliding boards 4 moveable cases were attached, which 

permitted the cutting up of many articles without confusion, and 


with the most perfect cleanliness. Hot closets were here also, of 
various degrees of temperature; and a —— hol 24 cwt. of 
coal, was deserving attention for the admirable manner im which it 


was constructed. The smallest bird to the largest joint could be 
cooked by this with much less consumption of fuel, and a 
er perfection, than by the ranges generally in use. this 
room were arranged coal stoves for b: : hee ( 
ing fish, &c., and all of these were d- “moves 
to protect the eyes, and to act as reflectors. , 
delivery window, divided into three i 
it was half-lined with heated plates; it was 
and vegetables—and service plates, all of 
separate departments. The Kitchen C 
which dinners were conveyed into the coffee-room, : 

near the window. Speaking. Phy ip: Pra ed to them, 
enabled the readiest communication. to be maintained with every 
part of the house. ae a re ; 

This may serve to give ‘our redders"& ‘general idea of the skilful 
arrangement of the kitchen of the Reform Club; but the visitor will 
be more struck by the admirable economy of time and space it indi- 
cated throughout. The pillars which support the cei were su 
plied with revolving boxes, in which sauces in general use, her 
and trifling articles, were always to, be found; thus nothing was to 
be sought for, « pros is at d; the minute index-hand did 
not bs: more re ly Over the face of the clock than the assistants 
of Soyer revolved around him as the centre planet of their 
system... ° Boge. ma 













A°PARISIAN SYREN. 


Tue Tribunal of Correctional Police at Paris have just tried a wo- 
man calling herself Estelle Bangya d’Illolva, but whose real name 
is Louise Favereau, and one Marest, an unlicensed broker at the 
Bourse, on the charge of’ having ‘‘abused the weakness and pas- 
signs of a minor.to induce him to his prejudice to subscribe obliga- 
tidns for loans of money, and to obtain from him various objects ;” 
and a conmnission-agent, named Langivis, and a jeweller of the 
Boulevard des italiens, named Bury, were tried for complicity. 

It appeared that the woman, who is remarkably handsome, and of 
very elegant manners, made the acquaintance in the course of the 
past year of a young man, nineteen gr of age, the son of a gen- 
tleman of Property at St. Brice, and, by precoding to ‘be in love 
with him, caused him to conceive a vidlent passion for her, She 
then madé ‘him give her rich presents, and promise her 
month. Not having much money at his command, the you 
borrowed.4,000f. from’a friend, and gave it to hér; he su 






hér bills ofe bichancn to a large amount, payable at his ma’ he 

resented her with a bracelet which cost 4,360f.; a shawl worth 
2;500f. ; atid silk dresses costing 3,000f. ; he also bargained to buy a 
horse worth '6,000f. for her, but the dealer would not Jet him have 


it; he caused his tailor to make on credit liveries for her servants ; 
and he entered into negociations for the purchase of a quantity of 
wine, with the intention of selling it again, in order to raise money 
for her, but he failed to effect his object. 

At length his father heard of his proceedings, and insisted that 
he should break off his connection with the woman, but he refused. 
The father wrote to the woman, and afterwards called on her to im- 
plore her to have no more to do with the young man, and to save 
him from ruin; but she was deaf to his prayers. The gentleman 
then took his son to Switzerland and Italy, but could not cure him 
of his passion, and, besides, wherever they went the woman sent 
bills to the young man to accept. Eventually his father compelled 
him to go to England, and laid a complaint against the woman. It 
was then discovered that Marest, who was on extremely intimate 
terms with her, had assisted in imposing on the young man in get- 
ting his bills discounted and in pawning or selling the articles he 
gave her; also, that the two tradesmen had knowingly charged him 
infinitely more for goods supplied than they were worth, the brace- 
let, for example, charged 4,360f., being only worth 2,750f. On the 
whole, as well as could be made out, the young man spent in money 
and incurred obligations for a sum of not less than 36,700f. 

In answer to questions from the President, the woman said she 
was married, and that her husband’s name was Bangya d’Lllolva, 
but she could not say exactly whether it was in 1852 or 1853 that the 
marriage was celebrated, and she only ‘“ believed’’ it to be regular. 
She said her husband had gone to the Crimea, and was in the ser- 
vice of Turkey; that they corresponded rarely, having ‘‘ had disous- 
sions ;”’ but that, nevertheless, he allowed her 6,000f. a year, which 
was paid by the Turkish Ambassador. (Her advocate admitted that 
he could not prove this assertion). Her mother also made her an 
allowance, although she was only a housekeeper at 600f. a year; 
but then she possessed houses at Rheims. ‘‘ How is it,” asked the 
President, ‘ that having only some 6,000f. a year, as you say, you 
kept, as we have ascertained, a house at Paris, another at Mont- 
morency, a carriage and three horses?”’ ‘‘Three horses! Oh, sir, 
I never had more than two!” ‘* Two, then; and you had tour ser- 
vants. It was easy to live in such a way on6,000f.a year?” ‘ Per- 
haps not; but 1 am not the only woman who does not know how to 
calculate.” 

She then, in answer to other questions, though with evident re- 
luctance, admitted that she had formed an intimate connection with 
the young man, who was a student, though not at the time she had 
one with Marest; that this young man had fallen madly in love with 
her, and had written her the most impassioned letters; and tha 
though pretending to return the young man’s passion, she 
written to Marest letters in terms too indecent to be read, in which 
she expressed ardent love for him, he in his turn responding by still 
grosser letters. But she denied in general terms that the young 
man had ever done anything more for her than make her pret 
presents, such as articles of perfumery, boxes at theatres, an 
so on. 

Marest also denied that he had taken part in despoiling the young 
man, and pretended that he did not even know of the woman’s con- 
nection with him. He was obliged to admit that, though he had 
always money to spend, he could not tell how he obtained it, and 
that he had not fewer than four different residences, one in the Rue 
d’Enghien, another in the Rue Joquelet, a third in the Rue Richer, 
and a fourth at Montmorency. The two tradesmen protested that 
they did not think they had done anything wrong, and were of high 
respectability. 

‘The Tribunal condemned the woman and Marest each to eight 
months’ imprisonment and 1,000f. fine ; Langloise to three months, 
and 4500f. tine; and Bury to a fortnight, and 500f. fine. In the 
course of the proceedings, it was stated that at the very time the 
woman was despoiling the young man she was engaged in an in- 
trigue with another young man of fortune, and got large suris from 
him also; but that atfair was not gone into. 








The Mount Vernon Fund.—The fair ladies of Hoboken will give a 
concert on fhursday, in aid of the Washington Monument Fund. We have 
already expressed our opinion on thus doing what Congress ought to be called 
upon to do, but the ladies are ever foremost in good deeds, and deserve all the 
credit due to them. We would now suggest that they pay a little attention to 
the living. There is much destitution ia Jersey City and Hoboken, and » con- 
cert to help the poor would be most opportune. 


Depravity.—A Savannah paper says: ‘‘We heard of an instance o 
moral turpitude, a day or two since, which we hope stands alone. In the late 
terrible disaster on the Muscogee Railroad, in which the cars were precipitated 
into a swollen torrent with a fearful destruction of human life, one of the pas- 
sengers had the misfortune to lose his wife and two children. He 
the next day, tn the presence of his fellow passengers, who, with were 
saved trom the wreck as if by a miracle, for none of them could tell ho ,» that 


in addition to the loss ot his tamily, he had lost ail his money, it ha been 
tied up in a-belt for security and buckled around his wife's waist. the 
day the waters subsided, andthe passengers, who remained in the bor- 


hood of the wreck, commenced a search tor the dead bodies. The body of the 
lady alluded to was found about a mile below the wreck, and upon examina- 
tion it was ascer that her dress had been torn open and the mouey belt 
robbed of its » sume seven huodred dollars. Fresh tracks were dis- 
covered in the leaduwg off from the body, which the party 
traced up until they came upon one of weir owa number, who had just met 
with so miraculous an escape from death, and who was present when his'tel- 


low-passenger told the story of his loss. He was immediately taken in and 
searched, and the entire amount found upon his person, Oar added 





that the wretch is now in Columbus jail, awaiting his trial for the diabolical 
act.’ —— 











FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CAROM. 


Wer treated last week of the manner of giving any desired direction to the 
object ball, by the manner in which the cue ball was made to come into contact 
with it, which constitutes the principle of hazards. 
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no. 1, CHART OF STRENGTH. 


The next portion of the game which requires the pupil’s attention, and the 
most important and scientific department in it, is the acquisition of the skill 
to direct the motions of the cue ball after its contact with the object ball 
This is the principle of the carom. 

The pupil will set out with the general principle, that the further from the 
centre the cue ball is made to strike the object ball the nearer the course of 
the former, subsequent to its contact with the latter, will approach to the 
right line of its primitive direction—except where the exact centre of each ball 
is the point of contact, when, as we have already shown, it will remain nearly 
stationary on the exact right line, if struck by the cue exactly in the centre; 
will continue to prolong that line, if struck by the cue above the centre, on 
the esatre line; and will retrograde on the same line, if struck below the centre. 


THE MOTIVE POWERS. 


The student being now grounded in the rudimental principles, the funda- 
rules, the exception must form the next portion of his studies. 
ans the exceptions to these great fundamental rules are the results of the 
seqress of strength with which the cue ball is struck. 

ines Sel eotihecsions of the angles of incidence and reflexion are produced 
by the varieties of strength in the impulsion of the ball. 

Itisa principle that the greater the degree of strength communicated 
to the when played on @ cushion, the more will the acuteness of the angles 

incidence and reflexion be increased in the measure possible, according to 
the laws of physics. Beyond that measure, it is necessary to say, 
Hercules himse himeelf, were he a billiard player. could not l his ball to go 

When the ball, insiead of being played against a 


nd inert body, such 
asa —. is gainst a moveable sphere, sueh as itself, the angle 
formed 






course the cue me ball will be more obtuse the greater the strength communi- 
eated to the cue ball. 

Without an approximative know of My different degrees of strength to 
be imparted, in order to produce t degrees of acuteness, the pupil 


lind of cd usetien of the — ball, and the line of the subsequent 
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INTERMEDIATE PADDLE-SHArt OF THK GREAT KASIKKN STEAMSHIP. 


labors through a maze of uncertainty; and if not of a patient and reflective 
d to arrive at a hasty and erroneous conclusion—that 
chance constitutes an important el t in ful billiard playing. This 
conclusion, natural enough for a beginnner, whose instructors have laid down 
no fixed data by which he can judge of the quantity of strength necessary to 
be employed in the execution of his designs, is entirely false. If he should not 
arrive at the conclusion that billiards owe much to chance, he will be likely 
to infer that the cushions of the table on which he plays are faulty. 

The writer found the study of the science of billiard-playing laboring under 
the disgrace of this uncertainty. No professor of the game seemed to have 
recognized this great disadvantage, or, if he did, he made no effort to obviate 
the difficulty. The manuals of the game published before the writer was in- 

duced to write his first book on billiards—too many of them, indeed, made to 
sell and not to instruct—one and all ignored the difficulty, and left the pupil 
to waste his time and regret the money he had expended io their purchase. 
The writer, therefore, determined to rescue the game from this uncertainty, 
and was the first to prepare a chart of strengths by which the pupil could 
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A THIRTEEN SHOT. 
Made by J. L. R., of Lynn, Mase, 
We have taken the. liberty of altering the lines a little te correspond with 
the proper angles. 
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regulate his efforts, and arrive nearly as possible at an exact certainty in the 
execution of his strokes, always providing that the cushions be constructed on 
correct principles. The diagram No 1 sh ws the-different degrees ot 
strength, and the pupil is requested to devote particular attention to it. He 
must practise the impelling of the ball with these different degrees of motive 
power until he is perfectly conversant with the various quantities, and 
able, at will, to communicate any one of thein to his ball. 





no. 2. EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF STRENGTH. 


CHART OF STRENGTH—Sxz No. 1, 


The force necessary to impel the ball from the string, or imaginary line 
drawn across the upper end of the table, midway between the side and corver 
-, to the lower cushion and back to the upper, constitutes , aed of 

wer No. 1—marked in the diagrams illustrative of shots Q.P. No. 

The degree of strength required to send the ball from the string +, the lower 
cushion, then back to the upper, and thence to the centre of the table, is 
Quantity of Power No. 2—in the Magrams Q.P. No. 2. 

To send the ball from the string to the lower cushion, thence back to the 
upper, and thence again to the lower cushion is Q.P. No. 3. 

To send the bali from the string to the lower cushion, back to the upper, 
back again to the latter, and thence up to the centre of the table, consticutes 
Quantity of Power No. 4—or Q. P. No. 4 

According as the pupil acquires practical skill in the game, he will be able to 
subdivide the above degrees of strength, and increase or diminish them by 
delicate shades of difference. 

In this connection we would request the pupil to refer again to our remarks 
on the management of the cue, and what properly constituies cue strength. 


EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF STRENGTH—Sux No. 2. 


The above diagram will show what different effects are produced by 
different quantities of power, though the cue ball strike the object ball in 
exactly the same spot, and the former be struck by the cue at exactly the 
same point. 

For instance, strike the cue ball with Q.P. % 
with the object ball at the point indicated in the diagram. 
stroke will be a carom on the furthest ball. 

Strike the ball as before, merely changing the quantity of power to No. 2, 
and the result will be a carom on the seoond ball. 

Increase the quantity of power to $};, anu the effect will be a carom on the 
third or nearest ball. 


, causing it to come in contact 
fhe result of the 





THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Tue PHELAN AND SEEREITER MaTcH.—Judging from present sppearances, there 
is every probability that this match, which has furnished a topic of conversa- 
tion to the billiard world for some time past, will come Ss at an early date 
Mr. Phelan has received the following letter from Mr. Seerei 
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Fup, 5, 1859.) 
_—$———— 


Mionax: Pasian, Esqo.—Sin—I accept your challenge to a match at 
billiands es nat forth by you in Jane, 1867, and repeated September 18th, 1888, 
Porter’s of the Times. 


Hs of the sual size, viz. 234. 1 will allow you $100 
expenses to Detroit, which I pame as the 1 Jace of p'aying the match. 
The match to be played any time within six weeks wom this date. Day to be 


named on covering of for'elt. 
I have forwarded a dra.t of $1,010 as the —— which the terms of your 


— 'y> 
Detroit, January 24th, 1859. JouN SEEREITER. 
The following is Mr. Phelan’s reply : 


in Spirti 
I will ‘x you the American four ball carom game, one thousand points 
for 5,000, The to be played on one of your own tables, patent of 
1488, with round 
for your 


New Yor«, Jan. 27, 1859. 


Joun Sexrerrzn, Esq.—Dzar Siz,—I am in receipt of your communication 
of the 24th inst., in the first part of which you signify your acceptance of my 
challenge to play a match at billiards for $5,000. I went this day to place $1,000 
to back my c' in the hands of the gentleman to whom you informed 
me you had forwarded a like deposit, and learned at his place of business that 
he is in Havana, and has been absent from the city for some time. 

The usual course adopted in such cases is for each party to appoint a gentle- 
man to arrange the details of the match, and also to appoint a gentleman to 
act as stakeholder. In s matter of such importance it is absolutely necessary, 
to obviate disputes hereafter, that all the conditions should be committed to 
writing and subscribed to by both parties. 

Tam led to suggest this by the fact that in your communication you make 





no allusion to my Da agg made to you ina letter dated the 30th of De- 
cember last. I therein proposed to allow you $500 for your expenses, if you 
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would play the match in this city, and stated that I would require the same 
amount if I should go to Detroit to play it. Ifurther proposed to meet you at 
any intermediate place, and intimated that I would require proper notice to be 
= me in order that I might make my arrengements for the match. You 

jo not consult my convenience in the least, but seem to think that you have 
the right to dictate conditions. Now, if recognized authorities on such mat- 
ters decide that your assumption of this power is warranted, I will submit 
without a murmur; but until such a decision is made, I claim the right of 
having an equal voice with you in the arrangement of the details. You name 
the time and place of playing the number of points to be played, and the 
amount to be allowed for expenses, thereby dictating conditions, which I con- 
sider unwarranted on your part. 

Besides personal interests, I have also in this case to safeguard the interests 
of my friends, and therefore, as you do not consult my convenience, I must 
insist on my rights. Your speedy appointment of a friend to confer with the 
gentleman named to act on my part, will facilitate the details and expedite the 


playing of the match. 
Yours truly, MicHAEL PHELAN. 


This correspondence shows the present position of affairs with regard to this 
much talked of contest. Mr. Phelan, as will be seen by the above, is ready to 
back his challenge with $1,000, and has named a gentleman to confer with an- 
other to be appointed by Mr. Seereiter, to agree upon conditions, and make the 
necessary preliminary arrangements. We hope that the matter will be ar- 
Fanged as to admit of an early testing of the respective skill of the two players. 


DisGRAMS OF SHorts received and accepted from the following parties: Chris- 
tian Bird, Philadelphia; H. B. C., Georgetown, D. C.; C. B. 8., Tolono, Illinois; 
Philip Tieman, Cinginnati, Ohio 


INTERMEDIATE PADDLE-SHAFT OF THE 


GREAT EASTERN STEAMSHIP. 


WE have, from time to time, engraved illustrations of the gigantic 
steamship now fitting for sea in the Thames, and destined to work such 
a revolution in maritime architecture. The illustration which we now 
present affords a lively idea of the enormous proportions of the ma- 
chinery to be used in the propulsion of the huge yet graceful vessel. 
It is what is technically termed the Intermediate Paddle-shaft, and 
will shortly be placed in position on board the ship. Its dimensions 
are on the same colossal scale as that on which all the machinery 
is constructed ; and this particular portion is, like the rest, the 
largest that has ever been made. The weight of the shaft itself is 
upwards of twenty-two tons, and that of the cranks eleven tons. Its 
length is twenty-three feet, and its diameter two feet and two inches, 
and it is two feet in diameter at what are called the main bearings. 
The cranks are seven feet long between the centres. 


THE 








GARIBALDI. 
Tue recent speech of Louis Napoleon to the Austrian and Papal 





Representatives at the Court of Paris, together with the disturbed 
state of Italy, naturally gives a prominence to the celebrated 





GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. 


Italians, who have been concerned in the previous revolutions of that 
unhappy peninsula, since there is every probability of their again 
appearing in the disturbed theatre of Italian politics. One of the 
men most deserving the confidence of the Italian patriots, if he can 
be judged by his actions, is Giuseppe Garibaldi, the chances of 
whose eventful life led him at one time to our own city, where he 
occupied a situation strangely different from that whence the fortune 
of war had driven him. Heisa native of Lombardy, and spent many 
years of his life in South America, where he fought, in Uruguay and 
the Argentine Confederation, in various revolutionary struggles. 
On the declaration of the Roman Republic and the flight of the Pope, 
he hastened to the Eternal City, where he was entrusted with the 
chief military power, and during the subsequent siege of the city by 
the French he conducted the defence with skilful obstinacy. When 
at length compelled to fly, he took refuge in this country, and spent 
some years here and in South America. Returning again to Pied- 
mont, he took up his residence in the only country where he could 
live with safety, in the liberal and enlightened kingdom of Sardinia, 
of which the sagacious monarch, Victor Emmanuel, welcomed him 
as a valued subject, and has conferred on him high military rank. 
General Garibaldi was recently summoned to an interview with the 
| King, at which, it is ramored, the probabilities of a war with Austria, 
the hereditary foe of Sardinia, and of Italy in general, were discussed. 
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“WILL HE BE MARRIED?” 
Last year, towards the end of winter, a man of fashion, 
Frederick Dervieux, terminated one of those! insipid walks 
Boulevards, of which you tire so soon. A lorgnette in his eye 

igar between his teeth, he had been stro! about for hours. 

en he returned home he let his fall on his open 

and in a deep fit of musing seemed to be seekingfthej 
some grave problem. 

“ Let us see—let us reflect a little,” he said to himself. “ Running 
about with no yp in view, flinging a bouquet to a whom 
I scarcely know by sight, smoking, wearing the soles off one’s boots 
on the asphalte, saying the same words every day to the same 
persons, is not decidedly living, it is a mere state of existence, and 
at the bottom of all I find but one thing—weariness, that is to say 
the bitterest of all human miseries. But how banish it?’ And 
the young man walked moodily up and down his room. 

** Some one said to me one ay” he continued, ‘‘‘If 
enjoy life, become active, work, do something !’ 
fencing and the sword exercise. After ten years’ hard work at it, I 
found myself eclipsed by a simple shopkeeper, who had p: 
his leisure moments. Discouraged, I again sought counsel. 

“« Travel,’ said my adviser. 

‘* [have visited the three continents—Europe, America and Africa 
and seen them, as one sees them to-day, with the help of railroads, 
steamers, passports, telegraphs—that is to say, by every means 
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science can employ to hasten your journey and destroy the scenery. 
| When I returned f received fresh advice. ‘Since you are still aul 
| and weary,’ they said, ‘it arises from a chasm in your breast which 
| requires filling up; you must seriously set about conjugating the 
verb ‘to love,’ for the long and short of it is, that true happiness is 
only found thus— 
6 ¢ Marry!” 
| Here a bitter smile crossed his lip. “Marry!” he again solilo- 
| quised; ‘it is easily said, easily done, by any.one else but me. A 
| young fellow gets presented to a girl’s family ; they approve of him, 
' the conditions suit all parties, the day is fixed—a solicitor, a pri 
| and the business is settled. But with me it is another his ° 
was born under the most capricious star in the world ; it is evident 
| that I am bewitched. Iam young, not bad looking, rich enough, 
| and yet with all these, I have found it impossible to marry !” 
And as if to convince himself more positively of the str 
e young man opened a desk and took out a packet of letters. 
** The histories,” he said, ‘‘of my twenty projected m 
which have all failed. Strange fatality! of chose twenty ore og 
sll of which were eligible, ten were broken off for some ridicu 
reason or angther, and the other ten because the previous ones had 
failed ; so, in despair, I resolved to die a bachelor.” 
| _ But Frederick had not dived into his troubles without feeling a 
| desire to overcome his pernicious fate. 
«I must try another chance,” he said, “ that will make one and 
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s Saying, he took a coin off the chimney. ; : 
sad or tail shall decide my rule of conduct,”’ he said ; “if ’tis 


try my fate once m tail, I’ll remain as I am. 
‘to the ceiling the piece of gold. 
ad?” he cried. “Then destiny speaks to me in no equivocal 


If this one does 1hdt wudseed, “tis that I'am destined not to 


Pad Jota thing to decide upon a matter and another to accom- 

in reflection,” he cogitated, “it shall not be in Paris that I’ll 

try” TI should only meet with annoyances—the history of my twenty 

marfiages is still modern. No young girl would consent to marry 

a man whe has had twenty marriage settlements drawn up, and then 
torn asunder.” ; " 

In his room hung a charming picture by an English aitist— 

My lord and my lady of twenty.” 

This gave him the idea of trying England. 

“As Tie resolved to unite my existence to one of Eve’s daugh- 
ters,” he said, “I ye to seek for her on the other side of the 
Channel, on the classical ground of domestic felicity.” _ 

Much applauding his own resolution, Frederick sacrificed, three 
days in preparing all the preliminaries for his journey ; he wanted 
letters Py introduction, and as a fashionable man, he had to renew 
his ‘wardrobe. 

In a week he was in London. A month had scarcely passed when 
this second Jason, who had started to win the golden fleece, found 
two Medeas instead of only one. But neither of them quite realized 
the — which our hero had traced beforehand in his own 
— he first was a little Scotch girl, fair and as brilliantly lovely 
as one of Ossian’s moonlights. Our Parisian wanted something 
more human. In the second meeting he met with another hidden 
rock, not less formidable—an Anglo-Indian girl, driven to Europe 
by the mutiny of the Sepoys—a real Byronic heroine darting flashes 

fire from her dark eyes. Frederick Dervieux, however, reserved 
all his preference for the daughter of a rich London merchant, re- 
cently retired from commerce. She was more beautiful than any of 
Lawrence’s celebrated portraits ; a sweet face, full of intelligence, 
magnificent golden hair, and eyes blue as the sea; added to which 

4 a crowd of domestic virtues. 
is the one I have so long sought in vain,” said our hero to 


If. 
After the chapter of mutual research into character and position 
had been turned over leaf by leaf satisfactorily, the wedding day 


was fixed. . 
| “At last,” exclaimed the delighted Frederick, ‘1 am disen- 


The wedding was to take place in the month of April. 
One fine day Margaret longed for a row on the Thames, a young 
l’s fancy, and as she was a pet daughter, no one contradicted her. 
erick and her brother accompanied her. Every one knows the 
crowd of boats, steamers, &c., on the river, between the city and 
Battersea, where her father resided. Margaret’s idea was to go by 
water to see some old friends in the former place She went, but 
never returned. The paddles of a steamer upset their boat; all 
were saved but Margaret, she was drowned. e may imagine the 
| = of poor Frederick when he came to his senses in a warm 
bath, wherein they placed his almost lifeless form. 
«« Who will now say that I am not bewitched ?’’ he eried, as the 
| tears stole down his cheeks, 
we up ten whole days to the most intense grief. 
} “* What avails tears?” he poetically cried; and eight days after 
Margaret had been buried beneath a marble tombstone, Frederick 
Dertenx, alone with his sad reflections turned his eyes towards the 
horizon and said: 
“TI must quit Great Britain. My evil genius has pursued me 
| hither. I should suffocate in London for want of air, and besides, I 
: og - & constant dread at every turn of meeting Margaret’s ghost. 
rs) hag 
' That day he packed up and started for Ostend. 
It was at the period of the year when the bathing season sum- 
mons together in Belgium and Germany that modern aristocracy 
} = y composed of idle persons, who make themselves ridicu- 
| or sick, adventurers, male or female. ‘There was then at Ostend 
@ pattern of every sort of society in Europe. ~ 
e day after his arrival, as he walked lone atid sad on the beach 
— of the treacherous waters of Father Thames, he said to 
self : 
“Why should I not rum the risk of loving a Russian? Thirty 
years ago they were all barbarians, they say. To-day, why the men 
are the most polished in Europe, true disciples of Voltaire; and the 
women, those who best carry you back by their manners to the 
— allantry and refinement of old French society. Besides, 
ey are kneaded with gold, and that is never a disadvantage. 1 
must see about it.”’ 
Frederick Dervieux directed his steps towards the public rooms. 
A poet would have compared them to a flower-bed, composed of 
lilies, roses and every sweet bud. The truth is, there were fifty 
women, and out of the fifty some Mepen | of rare beauty. Just 
as our traveller entered, a lady had seated lf at the piano, and 
ret and sang with infinite grace, Félicien David’s y of “Fly 
iow.” s ’ 


* May I take the liberty of asking who is that charming person ?”’ 
asked Frederick of a sort of master of the ceremonies, ag mall 
close to him. 

“Tis the Princess Ivanne Yemenoff, sir,” answered the man, 
wending on his way with refreshments. . * 

Although this information was very meagre for a man wanting a 
wife, the Parisian was satisfied, and amused himself by op jonas 
ing the fair stranger, trying to supply from his imagitiatien all that 
was incomplete in the information he had received. 

At the same time his eyes told him that nothing could be more 
beautiful that the daughter of the ex-barbarians. 

Ivanne was twenty years of age, but only looked seventeen; she 
was tall, slender, fair, white as a lily, with eyes the color of a sap- 

e. The diamonds which sparkled in her ears, around her beau- 
y rounded throat, and in her hair, gave her something of a fairy 
= which completely seduced the imagination of our luckless 


ero. 
“If I may judge from appearances,” he said, mentally, “ that is 
y the woman [ want; but this Ivanne is a princess; and 
though I am rich, 1 can be nothing compared with her.” 

But reason whispered in his ear that he should not always judge 
by appearances, and that in Russia princesses are as plentiful as 

dalgoes in Spain, counts in France, and barons in Germany. And 

at has social position to do with sentiment? Twenty examples 
might be quoted wherein Russian princesses had married artists, or 
men of middle rank. The thing was to please. Thus arguing, Fre- 
derick incited himself to be audacious. You know, reader, it is the 
best tactic both in love and war. 

Dancing commenced. 

‘*Tvanne waltzes as well as she sings,”’ sighed Frederick. ‘“ Be- 
fore the evening was over, of course he persuaded himself that the 
little princess was the beau-ideal of human perfection, but how was 
he to make her acquainted with his good opinion? How approach 
her? Frederick Dervieux called his good genius to his aid. 

This imaginary creation took a bodily form in the shape of the 
master of the ceremonies. In those sort of watering-places etiquette 
is less rigorously observed than it is elsewhere ; it willingly casts 
some of its heavy drapery aside to become sylph-like and airy. 

“There will be another ball the day after to-morrow, sir,’’ said 
the master of the white wand, approaching Frederick ; ‘1 can then 
peepet 10% to a friend of the Frince Yemenoff, who always accom- 
panies his daughter. The friend will introduce you to the prince, 
and the ce to the princess. You see it is all as clear as noon- 
day.” lothing opposed this charming arrangement. A young, 
aes Frenchman is eertain of meeting with a cordial recep- 

anywhere, especially from the women folks. 

ivanne was already surrounded by a circle of foreigners from every 
corner of Europe. There were Germans, English, Italians, &c. 
Frederick Dervieux came to swell the number and complete the list 
as & representative of France. 

e learnt, however, that for a person of so much distinction, 
Ivanne was not descended from a very ancient aristocratic family. 
Her father had been in the Commissariat, and had been ennobled 

Alexander I., for the invention of a new species of hunting-whip, 
more convenient than the one he had been in the habit of using. 
Their fortune was somewhat reduced by the father’s love of gamb- 
ling, and this same fortune had been made by a lucky speculation 


' intelligence. between his bride and 





on the rise in corn. All Woses epmoite peumes likely to diminish 
the distance between the lovely Muscovite and our hero. 

At the end of ten days of conversations, parties of pleasure, meet- 
ings unexpectedly brought about, the conjugal question had been 

pped and replied to. It was arranged that the young folks should 
be married in Paris, the beginning of winter. 

The prince, an insatiable gambler, would not consent to leave 
Germany till the season was over. . 

‘« Four months to wait,” said Frederick to himself; ‘“four months, 
more than is necessary to. make the frail edifice of my happiness 
crumble to earth !’’ : toe 

One morning when he was completing his toilet, a footman brought 
him the following letter, written on black edged paper : 


‘A dreadful misfortune overtakes us all. . father, carried 
away by his invincible love of gambling, went to Wiesbaden yester- 
day; he there staked all our fortune, and lost it! Not able to sur- 
vive so great a disaster, he shot himself through the head. You 
can well understand, J feel sure, that after such an event, our pro- 
jects for the future must be annulled. Adieu, sir, we must meet no 
more. IvANNE.” 


“Did I not truly say that my godmother must have been some 
spiteful fairy ?”” exclaimed poor Frederick Dervieux, in despair. 

To give more zest to his misfortune, he learnt by accident in the 
course of the evening, that his lovely Russian, his betrothed, had 
left for Pesth, with a Hungarian. , 

‘1 should like to know,’’ he said, “if Doctor Pangloss himself 
would not admit me to be the most bewitched of men!’ 

Next day, with downcast brow, he turned his steps once more 
towards France. : 

‘‘To Paris,” he said, mentally, “and there I’ll resume my habits 
of bachelorhood and cigars.” , ‘ 

Scarcely had he resumed his old way of existence two days, when, 
after dinner one evening, an intimate friend of his, one Felicien 
Dovez, came to see him. exe co he 

«**Pon my life, my dear Frederick,’’ he said, “* you arrive apropos. 
I have something to say to you.” ‘ 

** About what ?” g 

“A very serious thing—marriage!”, . 

“Thanks, my friend, but I have given up all idea of it now.” 

‘«« Frederick, you say that in a tone which convinces me, on the 
contrary, that you are.thinking more than ever of it. I have dis- 
covered the exact woman to suit you !” 

No man could resist a, apa couched in the like terms. Fred- 
erick permitted his friend to inform him that in the neighborhood of 
Versailles there lived.a young girl, named Celina, with a sort of 
Lady Bountiful, in ah old chateau. 

“{ have already spoken of you,” said his kind friend, ‘‘and you 
have but to present yourself to be warmly welcomed—the whole affair 
will go by steam.” 

Last September the young man was introduced, with all the 
requisite forms, to Celina’s parents, rich landed proprietors. In 
October it was —— that they should be married. 

“But,” said Frederick, “‘as 1 have purchased my experience 
dearly of the danger of delay, we will get it over, out of hand at 
once.” 

**As quickly as the settlements can be drawn up,” answered 
Felicien. an tes Sl , 

They were to be married in the country, at a pretty rural church, 
half hidden in a wood, something quite, romantic, .. - ‘ 

On the fifteenth of O¢tober, the engaged ones presented them- 
selves at the mayor’s, f9 have the civil contract registered before 
goin to gata? The registrar addressed the solemn question to 

rederick, j++ rea. St eteintin, ihe 

“ Frederick Dervieux, do you Consent to take to wife Mademoiselle 
Celina Fleury, here prcsert sg gee ; 

; _— !” exclaimed the young mah, Qyercome by an attack of 

jealousy, Pe eh, 

On their way thither he had: rised &° mutual look of strange 
I 4 auprieei Dovez, and that circum- 

stance, so uiexpected, pierced hig heart, and srpubled his reason. 

As may — be. supposed, the” iage ended there. 

Nevertheless, before thé end of the ont, tters were explained, 
and things made up again. The fifteenth of November the young 
“olAfter Fregerick had been questionedignd had ay repiled, « ¥ 

ter Frederick had been.qu ned andha replied, ‘‘ Yes,” 
the lady was interrogated i Ay nag cad ‘ -” 

“Do you consent to take Frederick Dervieux, here present, for 
yout” repiied Cel tically, nge, herself for his 
‘*No!” repiied Celina, energetically, to rev herself for hi 

former diodatn and the insult she had received. owen Wr 

Another rupture more decided than the former, . Last week, as 
Celina admitted that she had only done so to give Frederick @ 
Roland for his Oliver, they all returned once more to the registrar’s. 

The ¢ivil officer, however, th he had been but little pleased wit 
their previous behavior, had said nothing ; but when 1 Resente 
themselves a third time, he gave utterance to these wore dress- 
ing the young ¢ouple,. 3 ae. 4 

“When mademoiselle Was ready, sir, you were not; and you, 
mademoiselle, when the gentleman was ready, declined; so now 
that both of you are willing, I am not in my turn. Marriage.is too 
serious a thing to be so lightly treated. Come back, if you please, 
inamonth!” And bowing, he withdrew. it. ues tants 

And Frederick is looking forward with the greatest anxiety for 
that Dn of probation to have passed. 

“Strange destiny!” he cries. ‘Always some will-o’-the-wisp 
before my path, nothing real! Now I can understand the severe 

unishment of Tantalus, which I always looked upon, as a fable 

fore !”” a 








THE CUTTING OUT OF THE ESMERALDA, 
By Lord Cochrane, the well-known English Admiral, 


THE enterprise was hazardous, for since my former visit the enemy’s 
position had been much strengthened, no less than three hundred 
pieces of artillery being mounted on shore, whilst the Esmeralda 
was crowded with the best sailors and marines that could be pro- 
cured, these sleeping every night at quarters. She was, moreover, 
defended by a strong boom with chain moorings, and by armed 
block-ships, the whole ons surrounded by twenty-seven gun-boats ; 
so that no ship could possibly get at her. For three days we occu- 
pied ourselves in preparations, still keeping secret the purpose for 
which they were intended. On the evening of the 5th of Hevember 
this was communicated to the ships by the following proclamation : 
‘* MARINES AND SEAMEN—This night we are going to give the 
enemy a mortal blow. To-morrow you will present yourselves 
proudly before Callao, and all your comrades will envy your good 
fortune. One hour of courage and resolution is all that is required 
of you totriumph. Remember that you have conquered in Valdi- 
via, and be not afraid of those who have hitherto fled from you. 
The value of all the vessels captured in Callao will be yours, and the 
same reward in money will be distributed amongst you as has been 
offered by the Spaniards in Lima to those who should capture any 
of the Chilian squadron. The moment of glory is approaching, and 
I hope the Chilenos will fight as they have been accustomed to do, 
and that the English will act as they have ever done at home and 
abroad. — : CocHuRANE.”’ 
On issuing this proclamation, it was stated that I should lead the 
attack in person, volunteers being requested to come forward, on 
which the whole of the marines and seamen on board the three 
ships offered to accompany me. As this could not be permitted, a 
hundred and sixty seamen and eighty marines were selected, and 
after dark were placed in fourteen boats alongside the flag-ship, 
each man armed with cutlass and pistol, being, for distinction’s 
sake, dressed in white, with a blue band on the left arm. ‘Ihe 
Spaniards I expected would be off their guard, as, by way of ruse, 
the other ships had been sent out of the bay under the charge of 
Captain Foster, as though in pursuit of some vessels in the offing— 
so that the Spaniards would consider themselves safe from attack 
that night. At ten o’clock all was in readiness, the boats being 
formed in two divisions, the first commanded by my Flag-Captain 
Crosbie, and the second by Captain Guise, my boat leading. The 
strictest silence, and the exclusive use of cutlasses were enjoined— 
so that, as the oars were muffied and the night dark, the enemy 
had not the least suspicion of the impending attack. 
_ It was just upon midnight when we neared the small opening left 
in the boom, our plan being well nigh frustrated by the vigilance of 
a guard-boat, upon which a had unluckily stumbled. The 
challenge was given, upon which, in an undertone, I threatened the 





alarm. No reply was made to the threat, and in a few minutes our 
gallant fellows were slengeide the frigate in line, heseding at several 
points simultaneously. The Spaniards were completely taken by 
surprise—the whole, with the exception of the sentries, asleep 
at their quarters—and great was the havoc made amongst them by 
the Chileno cutlasses whilst they were recovering themselyes, Re- 
treating to the forecastle, they there made a gallant stand,,and it 
was not until the third charge that the position was carried. .The 
fight was,for a short time renewed on the quarter-deck, where the 
Spanish marines fellte a man, the rest of the enemy leaping over- 
board and into the hold to escape slaughter. 

On boarding the ship by the main chains, I was knocked back by 
the butt end of the sentry’s musket, and falling on a thole pin of the 
boat, it entered my back near the spine, inflicting a severe injury, 
which caused me many years of subsequent suffering. Immediately 
regaining my footing, I reascended the side, and when on deck was 
shot — the thigh, but, binding my handkerchief tightly round 
the wound, managed, though wi Fae difficulty, to direct the 
contest to its close. The whole afiair, from beginning. to end, 
occupied only a quarter of an hour, our loss being eleven killed and 
thirty wounded, whilst that of the Spaniards was a hundred and 
sixty, many of whom fell under the cutlasses of the Chilenos before 
they could stand to their arms. 

The uproar speedily alarmed the garrison, who, hastening to their 
guns, opened fire on their own frigate, thus paying us the compli- 
ment of having taken it; though, even in this case, their own men 
must still have been on board, so that firing on them was a wanton 
proceeding, as several Spaniards were killed or wounded by the shot 
of the fortress, and amongst the wounded was Captain Coig, the 
commander of the Esmeralda, who, after he was made a prisoner, 
received a severe contusion by a shot from his own party. The fire 
from the fortress was, however, neutralised by a sucgessful expe- 
dient; there were two foreign ships of war present during the 
contest—the United States frigate Macedonian and the British 
frigate Hyperion, and these, as previously agreed on with the Spanish 
authorities in case of a night attack, hoisted peculiar signals, to 
prevent being fired upon. ‘This contingency being provided for by 
us, as soon as the fortress commenced its fire on the Esmeralda we 
also ran up similar lights, so that the garrison became puzzled which 
vessel to fire at—the intended mischief thus involving the Hyperion 
and Macedonian, which were several times struck, the Esmeralda 
being comparatively untouched. 








Piccolomini, Parrot and Perring.—Mr. Perring, the famous English 
tenor, lately purchased of a longshoreman, disguised in the ty of a sailor, a 
parrot warranted to speak four languages and forty-two Indian dialects. The 
soft-voiced Perring thought one hundred dollars well bestowed to make so ap- 
propriate a present to the Paradise bird of song, Piccolomini. The result was 
frightful. It was presented to the fair cantatrice at an evening party, when 
lo! the four languages and forty-two dialects turned out to be all comprised in 
one English sentence of three words of such unmentionable vulgarity that the 
fair Piccolomini has been blushing ever since. She relieved her feelings by 
giving it to her maid, who sold it a bargain to Chevalier Wykoff, who has sent 
Colonel Fuller to Europe, to present it to Miss Gamble, his G fiancé ! 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 2, VOL. IV., OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., or $3 per annum, 





Literary. 
GLIMPSES OF TURKISH{LIFE, three engravings. 
The Father of Waters. 
HOW I TAMED MRS. CRUISER—concluded, three engravings. 
The Two Brothers—A Tale of the West. 
Dr. Davies and George III. 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, nine engravings. 
The Temple Lane Tragedy—concluded. 
Thé Money Diggers—A Tale of Early Connecticut. 
Notes on Orvamental Flower Culture. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY, five engravings. 
Behind the Scenes in Paris—A Tale of the Clubs and Secret Police—continued. 
New York Localities. 
The Ugly Snuff-Box. 
Three atic Pictures; or, New Year’s Eve. 
Recollections of Botany Bay—Masterjand Man. 
Weather Wisdom. 
POETRY: The Haunted Spring, by Frederick Enoch; Lines, by Henry C. 
Watson; Montaulieu, by George Augustus Sala, engraving; Light at Even- 


tide. 
pF + Malad ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 


COMIO PAGE: The Gymnastic Exploits of Mr. Jonathan Stout in Search of 
Health, six engravings. 
List of Engravings. 
GLIMPSES OF TURKISH LIFE: Revnak Hanum, or the Orientalized American 
Lady, The Mansion, Turkish Dinner roy, Il Signor Dottore di Padua, Out- 
r Costume of a Lady, Zartar-Abla, or Sister Sally, Zeid Pasha and Suite 
Letter, Turkish Ewer and Basin, Reception at the Harem of Zeid 
The Sick Room, The Saraf, or Armenian Banker, Gulbeyaz Hanum. 
HOW I TAMED MRS. CRUISER: Performance of Mrs. Cruiser at the Royal 
Tartary Gardens, Mrs. Cruiser Tamed, Vignette. 
JAPAN AND JAPANESE: Fusi Yama, near Jeddo; Natives of Japan, 
Leading to Jeddo; Jukin P near Jeddo; Simoda, Japan, Japanese 
House, Hakodadi; View near Jeddo, Viliage in the Environs of Jeddo. 
MOPACL IED, NATURAL HISTORY: ,{Sticklebacks, Dormice, Ptarmigan 
rt le ice, 
Water-Newt, Sea-Serpent. = ? : . : 
COMIC PAGE—Six Engrayings.’ 
ai Gazette of Fashion. 
What to Buy and Where to Buy. it, Review of Fashions, Styles for the Month; 
of Colored Plate, Description of Fashions, Deseription of Needle- 
‘work, iption of Gentlemen’s Fashions, Dressing for Opera, Mr. Laven- 
der’s Yeading Day, Notice to Correspondent, The Native African, Love and 


4 Illustrations to the Gazette. 

Colored Fashion Plate, Three Coiffures, Fleur-de-Lys, in Beadwork, on Canvas; 
Handkerchief Border in Rose Sealloping: Devlin’s Fashion Plate for February; 
Head-dress, Morning Robe, Two Bonnets, Fringes in O.P. Beads for Mats, &c. ; 
Crochet Design for Long Scarf, Trimming for Skirts in Borderie Anglaise, 
Scent-Bag, Lady’s Comforter, Border for Lamp Mat. 


Each number of the Magazine contains over one hundred pages of the most 
entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly sixty beautiful Engravings, 
and a superb colored Plate, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 
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and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy sent to the person 
getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 1 year, for $10. 
The postage of this magazine is three cents, and must be paid three months 
in advance at the office where the Magazine is received. 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send for a whole 
year, to any person who forwards us $3, BALLou’s PicroriaL, an elegant 
first class illustrated weekly, and Batiou’s DoLLaR MonTsLy, choicely orna- 
mented with engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in each 
number. This offer bas never been equslled in the world ! 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 166-167 





sls HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


DELISSER & PROCTER, 
(Successors to Stanford and Swords,) 
508 Broadway. 
Have in course of publication a choice series of works of the highest literary 
and historical excellence, under the title of the Housga0mp LisRarr, to be com- 
pleted in 12 vols. 18mo. cloth, 50 cents each. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF JOAN OF ARC, by Micuzter. 
LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS, by CaRLYLB AND OTHERS. 


occupants of ‘the boat with instant death if they made the less! 
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The Rev. kp. Bricut, Editor Examiner, New York. 
R. B. Cofman, Esq., late of Astor House, New York. 
, Albany, N. Y. 
Gen. Durr Green, Washington, D. C 
Joun M. BarNarD, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Simmon LELAND, Esq., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
The Hon. Eu Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gen. T. J. Green, Texas. 
Joun B. SreenpurGER, Esq., California. 
And thousands of others. 
Ouve Tak put up in Tin Cans, will be SENT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 
Address J. KR. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
160-172 No. 315 Broadway, New York. 


TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY’S New York and 
Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 


The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE. 

This line is a of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably offi , and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage safe and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 


notice. viz.- 
CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jackson.... February 
PRINCEJALBERT, Capt. Waters....Thursday, March 3 
Touching at St. Johns, N. F., to receive the royal mails. 
Persons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
ae of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Ireland. 


Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain, at the following tly reduced rates: First- 
elass, $90; second-class, $50; third-class, $30. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class from Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Britain ible by railroad 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class a to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 

> ~—- pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate. 
or ht and passage, and further particulars, apply 
to the un ed, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application for freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on their — routes. 
A CAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 

ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 550 Broapway, New York. 

House in Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 














RANBERRY CULTURE.—The subscriber 

has issued a circular on the Cranberry and 

its culture, and will forward them to all who send a post- 

stamp to prepay postage. Also has the plants for sale, 

and will send them in a fresh state by express to all parts 

of the United States. 

Address SULLIVAN BATES, Bellingham, pase, 

8. )-16 





A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 


WE QUOTE OUR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY OTS, PER GROSS. 
Other Flo qi beap;. i . 
tenes at eae es 
2 361 Broadway, next door to Thompson’s Saloon. 


157-18 
J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nassau’ Srarer. 


To meet the wants of all persons desiring to make their 
eg in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
uxury, from a Steam Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 5 per 
cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. Cashier of Bank of New York; 
Professor Bens. Suiman, jr., of Yale College; and Franr 





Hz2°"'s New PATENT SEWING 
MACHINES. 


COMPLETE FOR $25. 

We confidently recommend them for family as being 
superior to the high-priced Machines for all kinds of work, 
and a one-fourth the cest. References given to families 
where they are in use in this city ; aleo in Brooklyn and 
Jersey City. They are still on sale at 447 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents wanted. 166p 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The pat 

popularity of these machines may readily be 

understood when the fact is known that any good female 
Operator can earn with one of them, 





ONE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
To every tailor, a ker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 


I. M. SIVGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
It explains all particulars about 
It will be given gratis to all who apply 
rsonall 
GER & 


is just published. 

machines. 
letter or 
Li 


Peper, 

Bewi 

for it . 
000 ¢0., 458 Broadway, New York. 
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Brown’s Hotel......cccccccccccccescccs ssveessmaeon, Ga. 
Lanier House .......scccccesscsccccces + +ee+e+Macon, Ga. 
Anglo-American Hotel........sssseseeses Hamilton, C. Ww. 
Cliaton House.........esse0 eoeseessNiagara Falls, C. W. 
Pavilion Hotel... ..cccccccscccssscacccs Charleston, S. C. 
POVINGR HOt... ccccccccccccccecs Sharon Springs, WV. Y. 
Equinox House.........sses+e+0+eee0++++Manchester, Vt. 
CPNORD TEBE 6000 00600000 cecccccces cocsens Albany, N o Me 
WO MUEB ccc ccccccccccccscce cvcses Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bangle Hotel, ....cccccccccccccccccescccces Kingston, N. Y. 
Keefe’s Rooms.........0.see00e Broadway, New York City. 
Lafayette Hall................. Broadway, New York City. 
Wallace & Reeves........+..+++ Broadway, New York City. 
Bigelow’s Rooms..........+++++++.82d St., New York City. 
Montague Hall, .....ccccccccsecccscccsscccceces —_> 
McCormick’s Room.......s+++eeeeeeeees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bird’s Rooms.... ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
McElroy’s Rooms. .-Baltimore, Md. 
Ellicott’s Rooms......scccccccssccccece ashington, b. Cc. 
Miller’s Rooms.......ececsescccesececees New Orleans, La. 
Thompson’s RoomS.......seeeeeeeeeees New Haven, Conn. 
Staples and Winchester..........0++ee00s+ Norwich, Conn. 
MGbms? BOOMS 0000 cccccccccccccccccccces Cumberland, M‘. 
Ainsworth’s ROOMS.......-+seeeeseeeeeees Saratoga, N. Y. 
Toman’ ROOMS. 2.0000 cccccccccccccccccsccoes Columbus, Ga. 
Mahalloy’s Rooms ..cc cece ccccccccccccs cece Columbus, Ga. 
Epnis’s Rooms... .....0++cceecsceceescsecces Atlanta, Ga. 
Wright's Rooms... ....ccccccccccccceccccces Trenton, N. J. 
Whipple’s Room3...........+. @vcceccces Providence, R. I. 
Metropolitan Hall... ......scceccsscesceees St. Paul, M. T. 
D. Whipple’s Rooms.........ssseesesseesees Detroit, Mich 
Sipperley’s Rooms...........++++++++++Port Huron, Mich. 
Geary’s Rooms..........seceee +++++-Chicago, 

Jackson’s Rooms. Cede ctee vosecceees St. Louis, Mo. 
Painter’s Rooms . Mauch Chunk, Pa 
Lampson’s Rooms, 000 ccces cocccccececece Mobile, Ala. 
Gillesby’s Rooms.......+s++e+ee0e% .+..-Hamilton, ©. W. 


Phelan’s salesrooms, corner of Tenth street and Broad- 
way, the largest rooms in the world, having thirty tables. 

Orders addressed to O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Nos. 51 
and 53 Ann street, New York, sole manufacturers. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT.°28, 1856 ; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858. 


These tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world. 

For sale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 78% and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 








SAFETY! 
COMFORT ! ! ° 


AND 
ELEGANCE ! 1! 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 


_ & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
WITH THE 


PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP .FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 

SAFETY ! | sineeit effectually obviates the danger arising 
from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 
hoops ! 

COMFORT !! becanse the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the éprings by PATENT DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other garments, and at 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoops in a minute ! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the robe worn over it ; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate ekirt. 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, IS STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF MESSRS. 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Public, and quite indispensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her apparel SAFETY, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE! For sale at all the principal stores in 
the United States and Canada. 

— ONLY BY CANVASSING AGENTS. 


COOPER’S NOVELS, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. VIGNETTES 
On STEEL AnD Woop. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY F. 0. ©. DARLEY. 
A Volume Published Monthly, containing a Novel complete 
Price $1 50. 
Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price. 
M@ AGENTS WANTED In EVERY Crry. . 





. 


W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., 


165-166 Publishers, 377 Broadway, N. Y. 








je WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
THE 


BEST ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
VIEWS, 


COLORED AND PLAIN. 

Views on glass include the most noted scenes in every 
country in Europe, in America, in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, whether their celebrity is owing to natural beauty 
or historic association. The monuments of Egypt, Jerusa- 
lem and its environs, Constantinople and the Golden Horn, 
Greece and Italy with their classic ruins, the Alps and Py- 
renees, the romantic Rhine, the grand Cathedrals, magnifi- 
cent Palaces, the principal Cities, and all the greatest 
works of art, ancient and modern, have been prepared for 
the stereoscope with the most exquisite skill and the most 
astonishing fidelity. 

Paper views include landscapes end noted edifices in 
America, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, 
Germany and Holland. These vary in degree of photo- 
graphic excellence, but all have the wonderful stereoscopic 
effect, and convey the most faithful impression of the ob- 
jects which they represent. In addition to out-door views, 
the pictures on paper comprise a great variety of scenes, 
or tableaux vivants, such as Batt Rooms, Pic-Nics, Fire- 
spe and Famity Groups, Characters and Situations from 
the Drama, Still Life, such as Game, Frurrs and FLowsrs, 
Sratuary, &c., &. 


An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... $3 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 4 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 5 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 6 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 8 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 9 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 10 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... ll 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures..........12 
An Instrument, on stand, with one dozen Pictures.10 
An Instrument, on stand, with one dozen! Pictures.12 


An Instrument, for parlor, of rosewood, to hold 45 
Elliott’s and others’ finest Paper Pictures..... 45 
An Instrument, with 25 Glass Pictures............67 
An Instrument, with 25 Glass Pictures, colored and 
An Instrument; to hold 100 views...............+. 76 
D. A. & Co. would call especial attention to the new 
feature which they have introduced, that of taking 


FAMILY GROoOUPrPSs; 


of from five to twenty persons, for the Stereoscope. The 
figures in these groups are arranged in drawing room 
scenes, or at breakfast, presenting life-like pictures, which 
cannot be had in any other way. 

Persons at a distance sending us $5, $10, $15, $20, or $25, 
can have a good instrument, and such slides as they may 
designate, sent by express to destination. 165-167 








BBOTT’S 
RESTAURANT AND 
BILLIARD SALOON. 


Nos. 561 anp 563 BroapwaY (BASEMENT), Woop’s BuILpinG. 


This establishment has just opened in a style of unsur- 
passed neatness and elegance. 


To lovers of the game of BILLIARDS will be found six 
new and finely appointed Tables, with prompt and cour- 
teous attendance. 


The E: ting Department, where hot meals can be obtained 
from seven o’clock, a. M., until twelve o’clock, P. M., at a 
moment’s notice, will be under the supervision of that 
celebrated caterer, Mr. ROE. 





The OvssER D#PaRTMENT will be constantly supplied with 
the best and choicest descriptions of that luscious bivalve. 





In connection there are eight superbly furnished and 
recherché PrivaT# SurrerR Rooms, with a strictly private 
entrance at No. 88 Prince street, where will be served to 
order Meats, Fish, Fowl, Game, and all the delicacies of the 
season in a manner unsurpassed. 


The Bak wil) be found stocked with the best Ales, Wines, 
Liquors and Segars that can be obtained. 000 


ALERATUS.—tThose who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 


manufactured by the undersigned, which cannet be excelled 

in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 

Be deleterious matter. Kor sale to the trade by | 
189 DWIGHT & 00., No. 11 Old Slip. 





Cottages in the 
Prairie aiges; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Orna- 
mental Fences, Gates, Trellises, &c. mely 
illustrated with Plans, > Sy Perspective Views. 
Price, in paper, 30 cents; in m , 50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same 
time a handsome, comfortable, and convenient home for 
himself and family, should consult this popular and practi: 


cal manual. 
THE GARDEN: 


A Pocket Manvat or Horticutturs; or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers; Structure and Growth of 
Plants; Direc.ions for forming a Garden; Description of Im- 
plements and Fixtures; Instructions for Sowing, Trans- 
planting, Budding, Grafting and Cultivating Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers; with a Chapter on Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs. [ilustrated. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

In a convenient and cheap form there is here gathered 
the results of experience, observation and study in the 
science and art of horticulture.—New Fork Chronicle. 

The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the 
whole Union, and his book is as valuable in one section of 
the country as in another. It contains all that is necessary 
to insure success in gardening.—Day Book. 


THE FARM: 

A Pocket MANUAL OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; or How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition 
of the Nature and Action of Soils and Manures; the Prinei- 
fr of Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irrigation, 

ining, Subsoiling, Fencing and Plan Hedges; Des- 
criptions of Improved Farm Implements; Instructions in 
the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to Plant and 
Manage Orchards, &c. With “Prize Essay on Farm Man- 
t.”? Illustrated. Price, in paper, 30 cents; muslin, 


50 cents. wh 

‘It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work 
does not make farming ‘pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple 
facts and Te here made clear to the dullest com- 
prehension, lead directly to those expensive blunders which 
ruin the farmer and bring discredit upon the science and 
art of agriculture.” 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

A Pocker Manual or Horsg, Catmiz anp Sueer Hus- 
BANDRY; or How to Breed, Rear and Use all the Common 
Domestic Animals. Embracing descriptions of the various 
Breeds ot Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &.; the 
** Points”? or Characteristics by which bed ng Sng 
Feeding and General Management of S : to Im- 
prove 8; How to Cure Sick Animals, &. With a 
Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Illustrated. Price, in pa- 
per, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buy- 
ing, selling, breeding and. management of farm-stock might 
be avoided by means of the practical information and plain 
common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive 
and thorough little hand-book ! 





Tue Howse—Tur GarpeN—THE FARM—AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large handsome git volume, 
may be had for $1 50. 


It forms of itself a Compiers Lsrary or RURAL AFFAIRS, 
and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident 
ef the country. Sent prepaid by Fist Mar. 

Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


166-167 No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





NAYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER FOR 
THE WATER CLOSET, 
is the greatest discovery now before the public; it cures 
and prevents piles. Depot for wholesale and retail, 4] Ann 
street. Beware of wicked and poisonous imitations. Look 
carefully for Garerry’s name water-marked in each sheet 
and his autograph upon each label. 166 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Abscesses and 
purulent ulcers of many years standing are 
readily cured by this powerful anti-purescent and healing 
preparation. It purges the sore of its poisonous virus and 
un parts sufficient vigor to the surrounding vessels to pro- 
duce new and healthy flesh. Sold at the manufactories, 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, Lon- 


don, and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 6234 cts., and $1 per 
pot. 


A LESSON OF THE GOLD REGIONS. 

‘OLD SEEKERS find their labors most pro- 
ductive as they work up towards the source of the 
stream, the heaviest particles being, of course, carried the 
shortest distance. <A large nugget is very seldom carried 
down the stream. So it is in everything. Ascend continu- 
ally towards the source. The pure gold of knowledge, 
truth and happiness must be sought at the fountaia head. 
Of this we have many remarkable instances ; none, how- 
ever, so striking as this, that if you wish to go to the foun- 
tain head of fortune, enclose $10, $5 or $2 50 to the address 
of WOOD, EDDY & CO., Wilmington, Del., or to Augusta, 
Ga. You will thus be entitled to a whole, half or quarter 








ticket in their legalized Lottery. Remember that & langs 
nugget is very seldom carried down the stream.”’ 
continually towards the source. These Lotteries are secured 
by charter from the States in which they ave respectively 
located. |. 
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Poriceman—* By jabers, I see in the Herald that there were too men shot last night !” 
Carrain—* Where ?” 
Poticeman—“ Just at the corner. Holy mither, how sound we must all of us have slept !” 





PF. ¥. S. 


ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, new 

style, made to order, and warranted to fit, at 

Jess than usual prices. Also the finest stock of Gentie- 

men’s Furnishing Goods in the city, now selling at greatly 

reduced rates, to close our Winter Stock, at 

1660p  BALLOU’S Shirt Emporium, 409 Broadway. 

UR MUSICAL FRIEND, 10 Cents PER 

NuMBER. _ 


TEN ARE , 

No. 8 contains La Perle d’Allemagne, Polka Maszourks, 
by J. ; the popular ballad of Annie Laurie, and 
Crouch beautiful of Kathleen Mavourneen. 

No 9 contains The eluke Galop, by D’Albert; My 
Pretty Jane, ballad, by Sir H. R. Bishop; Where Roses Fair 
= uft), German song, by Prince Gust»v; O Sister 

aria from Massaniello, by Auber, and For Tender- 
ness Formed song, by Paesicllo. All for 10 cents. 

No. 10. Sweet Home, Bishop; The Lancers Quad- 
rille; The Standard Bearer, Lindpainter; March from 

Beethoven. 

All the Back Numbers constantly on hand. Office 13 
Frankfort street, N. Y. 
C. B. SEYMOUR & CO. 








1660 
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GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS 
The largest variety in the country 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 


159-840 Below Bleecker street. 


EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Euurrtic Lock Stitcn 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING MACHINES. 
Senp yor an ILLUsTRATED CiacuLaR!!!!! 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 


RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LoNDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 
This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
ito a and has psid to the families of parties insured 


lo extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
premium may remain on loan. 

Losses promptly paid. 

Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 











Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, &c Every species of music, for every 
| aw of performer. The best and cheapest work of its kind 
the world. Send 10 cts. foranumber. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 
Frank/ort Street, New York. 0000 


ATINe uae FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 


O°: MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 





ING MACHINE is the best in the market 
or family use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in tion. It runs without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular. 

ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
len No. 408 Broadway. 
‘TRANGERS AND CITIZENS will find a visit 

to the Phrenological Cabinet of Fowitzr & 
W+1Ls, \. . 308 Broadway, both ‘‘ pleasant aad profitable.” 
Roocs «iways open and free. Charts and full written 
Gesotip‘ions of chatacter given when desired.  164-1¢¢ 


™~ 


INSURANCE CO. 
NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 
OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OVER 1,000,000. 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS. DODGE & ©0., 


Teen je 
aa Losses 0 8 agenc id in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES . HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 





is LADIES’ MANUAL 
OF 
, FANCY WORK: 
A Complete In: tructor in every variety of 
ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-WORK, 
Including 
Snapinc AND CoLoRING, Printers’ Marks, &c., &o., 
With a List of Materials and Hints for their Selection ; 
Advice on Making up and Trimming. 
BY MRS. PULLAN, 
Director of the Work-Table Department of Frank Leslie’s 
Magazine, &., &c., &c. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS, 
By the best artists. 1 vol., 8vo., beautifully bound in fine 
cloth, with gilt sides and back, 
EMBELLISHED With Eicut LARGE PATTERN PLATES, 
Elegantly Printed in Colors on Tinted Paper. 
Price $1 25. 
DICK & FITZGERALD. 
No. 18 Ann st., N. ¥. 

Also or sale by all Booksellers 

Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt of $1 25, 
to any address, free of postage. 1660 


Published by 





HE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY P. 
THE GREAT FAMILY P. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


The Proprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER is gratified 
at having it in his power to announce in his Prospectus for 
the new year—1859—that all the old popular and eminent 
writers of the LEOGER staff have been retained, and new 
ones added. Among the latter we are pleased to mention 
the name of the Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, who is to fur- 
nish a series of articles, to be continued during the entire 
year, under the title of “‘ THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.”* 
For these articles alone we have already paid Mr. Everett 
(for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) 
the sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the simple fact that its circulation is larger 
than that of any other TEN literary papers in the country. 
Its great success is owing to the facts that its proprietor 
secures the best writers in the country, and spares no ex- 
pense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper o 
high moral tone. The exalted reputation of its contribu- 
tors, the practical and invariably pure and healthy charac- 
ter of all its articles, the care which is taken that not even 
one offensive word shall appear in its columns, and the 
superiority of its tales and jsketches, have gained for the 
NEW YORK LEDGER a position that no literary paper has 
ever before reached. We feel, and always have felt, since 
the LEDGER attained its immense circulation, that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us, and have endeavored to dis- 
charge that responsibility conscientiously, feeling confident 
that ultimately we should receive the thanks of thousands 
and tens of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what to say. We pre- 
fer to perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers; they know what 
the LEDGER has been, and is now, and must therefore 
judge what it will be hereafter. We can only say that 
among the regular contributors to the Leparr are 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 

SYLVANUS OUBB, JR., MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

EMERSON BENNETT, 

T. 8. ARTHUR, 

WM. ROSS WALLACE, 4 

CARLOS D. STUART, MARY STANLEY GIBSON, 

COL. W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOORE, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges and others, who write for the LEDGER anonymously; 
and that our complete arrangements are such that the 
current expenses of the LEDGER are now and will con- 
stantly be at the rate of over three hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. 

FACIS like these carry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will therefore 
be dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we shall 
leave promising to those who prefer to expend theur force in 
that way, and content ourselves with doing what we can to 
make the LEDGER the most interesting and instructive 
FAMILY PAPER in the world. 

THs NEW YORK LEDGER is pubjished every Saturda 
and sold at all the news offices in every city and town 
throughout the country, and is mailed to subscribers at 
two do. per annum; two copies are sent for three dol 
lars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at $1 50 
each (which is our lowest club rates), and sending us $12, 
will be entitled to one copy free. Terms invariabiy in ad- 
vance. 

Aa The postage on the Lepozr to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the office 
where it is received, is only twenty-six centsa year. Cana- 
da subscribers must each send us twenty-six cents in addi- 
tion to the subscription price of the Lxparkr, to pay the 
American postage. 

Sap Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the names of the place, county and State in which they 
reside, ia a plain hand, so as to avoid mistakes. 

Sap” No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large vil- 
lages, or other places where news offices are permanently 
established. 

Aa All communications must be addressed, postage 
paid, to ROBERT BONNER, 

Proprietor of the New York Ledger, 
44 Ann Street, N. ¥. 

N. B.—The number of the Lavazr dated January Ist, 
1859, will be a good one for subscriptions to date from, as 
in that number the ‘‘ MOUNT ‘ON PAPERS,’’ by the 
BRON. EDWARD EVERETT, was . Mr. Evenerr’s 
articles will be copyrighted, so as to prevent publication 
in any other paper. 164-1670 





UY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW STORY PAPER, only 
Four Cents. 


HE NEW STORY PAPER —the 
STARS AND STRIPES No. 3, 
is Now Ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 
Depots. 
UDGET OF FUN.—100 Comic En- 
gravings. Only Six Cents. Now 
y. 











RANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY 
MAGAZINE for February. Beau- 
titul Engravings. Now Ready. 


HE BEST MAGAZINE Now Pub- 
lished. Now Ready, Franx Lzs- 
us’s New Family Magazine for February. 


UY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW STORY PAPER, only 
Four Centa 


HE NEW STORY PAPER—the 

STARS AND SIRIPES No. 3, 

is now ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 
Depots. 

UDGET OF FUN.—100 Comic En- 

gravings. Only Six Cents. Now 











Ready. 


NRANK LESLIk’S NEW FAMILY 
MAGAZINE for February. Beau- 
tiful Engravings. Now Ready. 


r]\HE BEST MAGAZINE Now Pub- 
lished. Now Ready, Frank LEs- 
u's New Family Magazine for February. 


Bz THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW STORY PAPER. Only 
Four Cents. 
Y\HE NEW STORY PAPER.—The 
STAKS AND STRIPES No. 3, 


| is Now Ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 
Depots. 


_FDUY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW STORY PAPER, only 

| Four Cente. 

HE NEW STORY PAPER—the 

STARS AND STRIPES No. 3, 





is Now Ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 


Depota 





Freperick Aveustus— Do you not like it ?” 
ANGELINA—* Oh, yes; but how can you kiss anybody with so much beard.” 





